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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir the present Government has constituted itself to some extent 
an agent for the late Government in carrying on the measures 
which Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet left unsettled, it has also very 
decorously played the bystander while the House of Commons has 
ential’ the discussion of measures which stood for Parliament- 
ary judgment. Thus, the Huuse proceeded on Monday with the 
Oaths Bill, and on the two questions that had been raised it pro- 
nounced by majorities that ought to be final. Mr. Cogan asked 
whether the same improvement of the oaths which was originally 
designed for the purpose of effecting the admission of the Jews 
should not also include the revision of the oath which was imposed 
upon the Catholics in 1829? But the House determined, by a 
vote of 345 to 66, that it would not mingle the two questions 
of Roman Catholics and Jews. Mr. Newdegate, with a large 
array of ancient and familiar arguments, a whether the House 
would not proceed to the revision of the oath for the convenience 
of Members in general but persevere with the exclusion of the 
Jews? The House determined, by 297 to 144, that it would ad- 
mit the Jews forthwith. The decision of the Representative 
Chamber is not less determined and deliberate because a very can- 
did consideration is given to the arguments on the other side. 
For instance, while the majority scouted Mr. Newdegate’s notion 
of evidence,—that because a Polish carter committed perjury with 
the sanction of a Jewish rabbi therefore the Jews are incompetent 
to fulfil their obligations in this country,—it listened attentively 
and respectfully to Mr. Walpole’s recapitulation of the argument 
that the representative Parliament of this country is and must be an 
essentially Christian body. In the House of Commons it is always 
thought necessary to combat an argument, but this was too strong 
to be effectually put down. The answer that the Commons have to 
deal with other subjects besides those of religion is little to the pur- 
pose, The great body of this country is Christian, the representa- 
tives are Christian, and the body which they constitute is essen- 
tially of the same faith. Such is the necessary conclusion from 
the facts ; but there is another conclusion, also from the facts. It 
happens that in this Christian country we have some few citizens 
who adhere to the faith which existed before Christianity: they 
are good Englishmen in every sense, and there is no reason why 
they should be excluded from political recognition. It is to be 
remarked with great satisfaction, too, that of late years the Christ- 
ian feeling of the country has been greatly expanded, exactly in 
proportion as we have abolished sectarian disabilities ; and that 
expansion has accompanied the growth of the now rooted con- 
viction that we must abolish even the last of those sectarian 
disabilities. The Christian character of the House of Commons 
will not be diminished by admitting to sit with the Christian 
assembly the few representatives of our Jewish fellow country- 
men who could by possibility be elected ; and the vote of the 
House proves that the opinion of the country upon the subject is 
fixed, Whatever peculiar fancy may have been lurking in Mr. 
Walpole’s mind, there is no doubt that an instinctive sense of that 
determination prompted the expression of his wish that this might 
be the fast debate upon the subject. The progress of the question 
has not been in the slightest degree affected by the change of 
Ministry, unless the Liberalizing of Lord Derby and his Cabinet 
eonnexions should assist in bringing the House of Lords to a sense 
of political decorum, 

‘he development of opinion on the question of “ marriage with 


a deceased wife’s sister’ is precisely analogous. The House has de- 
termined that, sooner or later, the statute-law of the country shall 
be placed in accordance with the facts. At law, indeed, the ques- 
tion is now narrowed to the point of inquiry, whether such mar- 
riages, effected abroad between British subjects, are, like other 


| foreign marriages, valid ? 


That point has still to be determined 
by a judgment ; but however the judges may decide, the distine- 
tion between law and fact has become too fine to be maintained. 
Persons who go with the minority of the Commons in objecting to 
such marriages on moral grounds,—for the Scriptural grounds are 
untenable in the face of universal interpretation abroad as well as 


| here,—represent a portion of the community which would pro- 


bably continue to avoid such unions; but it does not follow that 


| the moral scruples of a Parliamentary minority should continue 





to dictate a form of statute-law inconsistent with what has 
become a usage in the country. Here again was a question decided 
without any interruption to the progress of public business by the 
change of Ministry. 

Mr. Ayrton’s motion on Metropolitan rating was also adopted 
on the merits of the case, and as it were set down in the Parlia- 
mentary book for the Royal assent at some future day. The ob- 
jection that a general rating for the Metropolis would infringe 
our custom of local self-government does not apply to the Metro- 
polis, which is in itself an imperium in imperio too exceptional 
either to give or to take the example of country parishes. In the 
Metropolis, there is a tendency for the different classes of society 
to separate and crystallize themselves topographically; and in 
the view of a Poor-law legislator the whole Metropolis comprises 
only the elements of one gigantic parish. The proposal, there- 
fore, to treat it as a community for such purposes, is only consist- 
ent with fact and reason. 

The proposal to abolish the pageant Lord-Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land is reasonable in itself; but Mr. Roebuck’s motion to that 
effect, opposed by the whole afflatus of Irish eloquence, received 
no support from the very statesmen who, as he showed in his 
reply, had predetermined the same measure some few years back 
—the Palmerstons, the Russells, the Naases, and the Disraelis. 
What has happened in the interval? A quiescent mode of mind, 
both in Ireland and England, and a change of Government, 
which has placed ‘ power” in the hands of men who shrink from 
troublesome or vexatious movements; while the Liberal Opposi- 
tion sees the inexpediency of pressing too hard upon the provi- 
sional Government. So Mr. Roebuck’s motion was outvoted as 
untimely, and shelved by the help of ‘ the previous question.” 

Again, passports, in the hands of Mr. Monckton Milnes and 
the House of Commons, became a subject of Parliamentary and 
national interest, not Ministerial. In explaining the course that 
the Government will take,—limiting itself to an attestation of the 
citizenship of an applicant for a passport,—the Administration 
was acting simply as the agent for the public of this country ; 
and the House, upon the whole, accepted the course proposed by 
Ministers as the one which it would wish to be taken, All sides 
concurred in discussing the question without party-spirit, without 
antagonism to the Government: suggestions were made on all 
sides,—by Mr. Milnes, Mr. Roebuck, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Bright,—as if the House were in Committee on business of its 
own. The debate will serve to show the French Government the 
general assent of this country in declining to meddle with such a 
question as passports. The whole tone of the debate was that of 
repudiation. 

An incident comparatively unimportant in itself had the effect 
of exposing in the present Ministry that which the Conservatives 
have charged against past Administrations--a want of concert 
among their own members. Ministers were asked whether steps 
had not been taken to enlist a foree of Kroomen for service as a 
separate corps in the Indian army: but neither the representative 
of the War Office in the Upper House nor the Premier himself 
knew anything aboutit. At the next sitting of the House, it turned 
out that Ministers had indeed contemplated such a step—that is, 
Lord Ellenborough had determined ; he had adopted the design, 
and then abandoned it, apparently without consulting his col- 
leagues, who only learned it through the Anti-Slavery vigilance 
of Lord Brougham. This want of concert is formidable. It is 
the very thing which Lord Derby has recognized as the source of 
the greatest danger to his party. At a recent confidential muster 
he reminded the Members whom he invited to mect him, that, 
being a minority in the House of Commons, they ‘can carry no 
measures,”—meaning, of course, their own; and he made them 
understand distinctly that he would not tolerate a divided 
support, but would rather relinquish office and the leadership 
of the party at once. Yet he encounters division within the ranks 
of his own Cabinet. The discovery might offer some temptation 
for the Liberals to rush in and teoak up the position of the gentle- 
men on the Treasury-bench ; but we have already seen how the 
administration of a party possessing a Parliamentary minority is 
operating to afford the opportunity for settling questions upon 
which public opinion is made up; and in the combination to carry 
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‘those measures, while the Government plays its allotted part of 
bystander, the Liberal party is recovering unity in its own 
and restoring its own discipline. 





General Pélissier comes to England as the Ambassador of the 
Emperor Napoleon, vice the Count de Persigny, retired. The 
exchange has been preceded by all kinds of rumours ; it is followed 
by as many. Does Pélissier come as the Marshal-General, who, 
having secured the situation in France, advances to reconnoitre ; 
or is he the “‘ brother-in-arms” of the Crimea, come to renew in 
time of peace that good fellowship which he assisted in establish- 
ing during war? ‘I'he simple fact is, that one frank, agreeable, 
intelligent French statesman, is succeeded by a bold, frank, and 

ular soldier ; an exchange neither to be desired nor regretted. 
We could understand its political bearings better, if we were in- 
formed whether M. de Persigny retired in disgust at the conduct 
of the English Government in the late negotiations; whether he 
withdrew from public life in disgust at the conduct of the French 
Foreign Office ; or whether he is dismissed by the French Foreign 
Office, in displeasure at his own conduct. Perhaps all these 
reports are true; for they could be reconciled by a little supposi- 
tion. Meanwhile, General Pélissier, Duke of Malakoff, wil be 


welcome personally, and officially so long as his Government be- | 


haves itself, 


The announcement of the Indian Loan is an event in a money- 
market which had recently become decidedly flat from want of 
events. Ever since the crisis, the state of the money-market has 
been distinguished by two characteristics—a great accumulation 
of money desiring investment, and extreme caution on the part of 
that class which virtually constitutes the medium between the 
money-possessing public and persons seeking capital for specula- 
tion. The effect of the late lesson has not passed away, and al- 
though there is abundance of money in the country there is an 
unwonted fastidiousness in venturing it. A form of investment, 
therefore, which has all the guarantee of a Government security, 
which has its prototype in an Indian stock always much above 

ar, and which presents an opportunity for placing money at pro- 
fit without the shadow of a risk, is of course a pleasing variety in 
the late monotony : the City is quite cheered by the event, and it 
is naturally anticipated that the amount of money tendered will 
largely exceed the sum required by the Directors. 





The few facts brought by the Indian mail are, that Sir Colin 
Campbell had arrived at Cawnpore, while his lieutenants were 
continuing the series of minor victories; and that in China, 
while the blockade of Canton had been raised, the alliance against 
the Celestial Empire had been joined by Russia and the United 
States ; the Plenipotentiaries probably proceeding to Pekin in 
order to confound the inaccessible Emperor by their overwhelming 
suggestions, 


Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovse or Lorvs. Monday, March 22. Royal Assent to the Havelock Annuity 
Bill, and East India Loan Bill—Law of Property; Lord St. Leonards’s Bill read a 
second time—Negro Regiment for India; Lord Brougham’s Inquiry—Church of 
England Spe ial Services Bill read a third time and passed—Trustees Relief Bill 
read a third t me and passed. 

Tuesday, March 23. Negro Enlistment; Lord Ellenborough’s Statement— 
Transfer of Land and Tenants for Life, &c.; Lord Cranworth’s Bills read a second 
time— Militia Act Continuance Bil! read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, March 25. Royal Assent to the Militia Act Continuance Bill—The 
India Bill: Lord Granville’s Questien—Mutiny Bills read a third time and passed. 

Friday, March 26. Royal Assent to the Consolidated Fund (10,000,000/,) Bill, 
Consolidated Fund (500,000/, ) Bill, Mutiny Bill, Marine Mutiny Bill, Commons En- 
closure Bills —Barrack Accommodation ; Lord Panmure’s Motion for Returns—Cam- 
bridge University Matriculation and Degrees Bill read a third time and passed, 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, March 22. The English Engineers; Mr. Disraeli’s 
Statement—-Mutiny Bill read a third time and passed—Cambridge University Ma- 
triculation and Degrees Bill read a third time and passed—The Oaths Bill reported 
as amended, 

Tuesday, March 23. Passport System ; 
riage Law Amendment ; Lord Bury’s Bill read a first time—Metropolitan Rates ; 
Mr. Ayrton’s Bill read a first time—Medical Reform; Mr, Cowper’s Bill read a 
first time. 

Wednesday, March 24. Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Act Amendment; Mr. 
Dunlop's Bill thrown out—The Dublin Riots ; Mr. Hatchell’s Motion. 

Thursday, March 25. The Irish Viceroyalty; Mr. Roebuck’s Motion—Galway 
Freemen Disfranchisement Bill read a second time. 

Friday, March 26, Customs-Duties Bill read a second time—Government of In- 
dia; Mr, Disraeli’s Bill read a first time. 

TIME-TABLE, 


The Lords. The Commons. 










Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment. 
Monday ..ceseseceveees 5h -» Th Sm Monday ....ssceeeeeees 4h .(m) th Om 
Tuesday e. Sh .... Th20m | Tuwesday.......seeeeees 4h .(m) 12h 45m 
Wednesday. . No sitting. | Wednesday ....... Noon 5h 45m 
Thursday.. bh .... 5h 45m Thursday...... 4h .(m) 12h 30m 
Friday .....-665+ Sh .... Th Om | Priday .......++. __ 4h Sh 30m 


Time, 36h 30m 
35; — 205h 30m 






Sittings this Week 


Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 7hidm | ok, 
this Session 


this Session, 30; — 54h 30m 
Tue Oarus Brix, 

Nearly the whole of Monday evening was occupied in considering the 
Oaths Bill as amended. 

Mr. Cocan moved an amendment, providing that one form of oath 
should be taken by all the Members of the House. The object was to 
remove the Roman Catholic Members out of the position of “invidious 
inferiority ” in which they are placed by leaving unaltered the oath pre- 
scribed for them in 1829, while the oaths for other persuasions are 
amended. 

Mr. WALPoLE opposed the motion, as there was a tacit compact made 
in 1829, and it ought not to be altered. 

Lord Joun Russgxt admitted that to have but one oath would be a 
benefit. But when in 1854 he proposed one oath, he did not help the 








Mr. Monckton Milnes’s Motion—Mar- | 











— | 
If 
now teek up the amendment, he should again embarrass the cause of be 
Jews. The Roman Catholics enjoy privileges from which the Jews are 
debarred ; and it is not reasonable on_their part, beeause they object to 
= oath they take on entering the House, to shut the door upon the 
ews. 

Mr. Cogan’s amendment was supported by Mr. Coturys and Mr, J, p 
FirzGeraxp, and opposed as inopportune by Mr. Horsman, Mr. Gmsoy. 
and Lord Patmerston. Mr. Pax insisted that it was waste of time to 
go on introducing these bills. The proper course would be to decide 
whether or not the House has power to allow Baron Rothschild to take 
his seat. 

The House submitted with great impatience to the discussion, and re. 
jected Mr. Cogan’s amendment by 346 to 66. 

The House next debated the question whether the words “ rightfully,” 
or “legally,” or “lawfully,” or “ by the law of the land,” should be in- 
serted in the latter part of the oath relating to the denial of foreign jy- 
risdiction in this realm, so as to relieve the consciences of those who 
think that the words of the oath declare what is not the fact, since the 
Pope really possesses spiritual jurisdiction in the United Kingdom, An 
amendment was moved by Mr. Stevarr to insert the word “ rightfully,” 
Lord Joun Russe. objected. Mr. GLapsronr supported the amend- 
ment. Mr, Rorsuck said, the oath could only be taken with a gloss as 
it stands. He was for inserting the words “by law.” Sir Ricuarp 
Brruewt held the language of the oath to be ‘ sufficiently explicit.” 
The word “spiritual ’’ is not to be construed with reference to any power 


canse of the Roman Catholics, while he injured that of the Jews. 


| over men’s consciences, but merely with reference to the jurisdiction of 





courts ecclesiastical and spiritual. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr, NewpeGarte moved that clause 5, allowing persons professing the 
Jewish religion to omit from the declaration the words “ on the true 
faith of a Christian,” should be struck out. 

He had held, he said, for many years a strong conviction that it would be 
highly impolitic and absolutely wrong, that this country, which has for a 
thousand years been governed by a Christian Parliament, should at once 
cast away the recognition of God as they knew Him, and as He had declared 
Himself through our blessed Mediator. He asked the House still to ex- 
clude the Jews from sitting in a Christian Legislature. The clause objected 
to would bind persons to a religion immoral, anti-national, anti-social, 
Persons professing Judaism would be placed on a par with persons professe 
ing Christianity. The Jewish religion is not based on the Old Testament; 
it is based on the Talmud—of those traditions which, in the words of ow 
blessed Redeemer, had made the law of none effect. Mr. Newdegate quoted 
a document from the records of Hamburg, to show that isolation is the pre- 
dominating mark of the Jews—that they are often absolutely repulsive to 
persons of a different creed; and he referred to the works of Dr. M‘Caul 
and the elder Disraeli to show that moral obligations are loosened by the 
oral law, and that the Jewish religion is one to which the pride of dominion 
is congenial. He referred to cases to prove their immoral practices. One 
of those cases related to the trial of a Jew who had been accused before a 
Polish tribunal of having stolen certain goods. The goods had been dis- 
covered in his house. The trial had come on. A carter who happened to 
be an important witness in the matter had perjured himself. This man 
admitted that he had perjured himself; and his excuse was this—thata 
Jewish rabbi had told him that he had the power of relieving him from the 
necessity of swearing to the truth in any case in which a Jew might be 
brought before a Christian court and be benefited by perjury. The rabbi to 
whom the man alluded was himself called before the court, and after much 

revarication (according to an authentic report) he admitted that he had 
ispensed the man to commit perjury. 

Continuing to quote, Mr. Newdegate brought forth a pamphlet on Jewish 
emancipation by a Jew, a sermon by Rabbi Adler, from which he sought to 
prove that the Jews would ever remain strangers in the land, and that their 
ardent desire is to return to Palestine. The first Jesuits were Jews—he had 
the authority of Coningsby for that. There is a great similarity between 
the Jews and the Roman Catholics. Who supported the proposition before 
the House ?>—The very Jesuits, who are mimics of the Rabbis. There was 
but one Roman Catholic who ever voted against the admission of the Jews— 
Mr. Raphael, and he had been persecuted by the Jews from whom he had 
seceded, In 1850 two Jews were admitted to the corporation of Amsterdam. 
The result was, that in a short time a new prayer was adopted from which 
the name of Jesus and every Christian pledge was removed. It was pro- 
posed to admit Jews into the Prussian Parliament, providing they would de- 
clare they did not believe the dogmas of the Talmud that the injury of 
Christians is sanctioned by Divine authority. Not a single Jew would ac- 
cept that test. Finally, he quoted the New Testament condemning the 
_— of Antichrist, and applied the condemnation to the measure before th: 

ouse, 

Mr. Srooner seconded the motion. 

Mr. Givin said, when Mr. Newdegate arraigned the Jews for immo- 
rality, he should remember that thcir conscientiousness alone kept them 
out of that House. Ile hoped these discussions would lead the House to 
consider the real efficacy or inefficacy of all these oaths. Mr. Drex- 
uonp had nothing to say against the admission of the Jews considered 2s 
a political question. But it isa religious question. In the service of the 
Church of England they were told all the year round that they could not 
walk in the commandments of God without the Holy Spirit. Yet gen- 
tlemen who prayed thus at church came down to the House of Commons 
and argued that the Holy Spirit is of no use whatever. Is there any 
honesty in this? The Church of England stands directly in the way of a 
change that is politically right. Lord John Russell should go into the 
new Divorce Court and get a dissolution of the marriage of Church and 
State. There is no other way out of the difficulty. Mr. Byna briefly 
supported the bill. Lord Ronerr Crcit did not object to the Jew be- 
cause his sympathies are alien to the nation. The House of Commons 
not an assembly merely for the transaction of secular business. Let them 
separate the Church from the State, abrogate all interference in relig 
matters, cease to discuss questions of marriage, and to interfere in + 
ting apart one day in the week; then they would be what they are n 
now, an assembly for the transaction of secular business. It would be 
absurd to admit a Jew, who according to the sincerity of his professions 
must be animated by a desire to subvert all they were there to uphold. 
That is why he opposed the bill. The admission of a Jew would no" 
strictly speaking, make the House more or less Christian than it was e- 
fore, but it would give the people the impression that they set a great 
value on respectability as they require a property qualification of 300/. a 
year, but no value on Christianity. 

Mr. Hvorssrn and Mr. Curcurster Fortescue supported the bi. 
(“* Divide, divide !’”) 
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Mr. WALPOLE was anxious to state the reasons that induced him to 
adhere to the opinions he had formerly expressed. That was his only 
excuse for travelling over ground so often trodden before, and which it is 
extremely painful and wearisome to tread. He could not condemn the | 
Jews on the ground of their social or moral conduct. On the contrary, 
their great obedience to the law, their benevolence, not confined to their 
own people, the care they take of their poor, are all considerations that 
would induce him, if it were a question of feeling, to give the measure 
his support. But it is a question of principle, not of feeling. The words 
in the oath show that it was meant to exclude all who would not profess 
Christianity. Lord John Russell argued for the admission of Baron 
Rothschild on the ground of right; but in these matters there is no posi- | 
tive right. Ifthe constituency elect a person who is ineligible, they 
have no one to blame but themselves. If they had returned an alien, a 
clergyman, or a bankrupt, he could not have taken his seat. Is there any 
right in the person returned? No. The principles of civil and religious 
liberty are not infringed by the exclusion of Baron Rothschild from Par- 
liament ; because he has the fullest enjoyment of his person and pro- 
perty, and full power to exercise his religion. Mr. Walpole also rejected | 
expediency as a ground for admitting the Jew. Towards the close 
of his speech he expressed a hope that that was the last time he should 
have the pain of speaking on the subject. He hoped the House and 
country would adhere to their nationality, as the Jews would adhere t 
theirs. 

Mr, Macutre warmly attacked the intolerance of Mr. Newdegate, and 
said that there is not a Catholic Member who is not ready to go further 
with Lord John Russell, if this last appeal to the justice of Parliament 
is unsuccessful. Mr. Rornuck said, the question is one of ¢ xpediency 
would the admission of the Jew injure the legislation of the country : 
He maintained it would not. If he were a Jew they should not exclude 

He had often said to Jews, ‘‘ Why don’t you take this course—Go up to 
that table, go over the oath, say the last words ‘ upon the true faith of a 
Christian,’ and state, ‘These words have no effect upon me, but as your 
law compels me to take them, I do take them.’”’ There were some sub- 
limated gentlemen on the opposite side who seemed to object to such a mode 
of proceeding. (Zaughter.) Mr. Roebuck would like to know how many 
gentlemen had taken their seats in that House who had not been Christians ; 
and if the Jew was candid enough to declare “*1 am a Jew, but Iam ready 
to repeat the words of your oath,’ did he do anything that he ought to bi 
ashamed of ? Ought not the shame rather to rest with those who had com- 
pelled himn to do so? Some ten or twelve years ago Mr. Roebuck had ad- 
vised the adoption of such a course, and he believed, if that advice had been 
acted upon, little more would have been heard on the subject. Parliament 





| 
| 
























would then have been compelled to alter the law and to do justice to the 
Jews. 

Sir Ricnarp Brriexx first fastened on the admission le by Mr 
Walpole— 


The right honourable gentleman, animated by the feeling which prompted 
the noble Earl now at the head of the Government to vote, in April 1830— 
if Sir Richard Bethell was correctly informed—in favour of a measure simi- 
lar to that now before the House, and in a spirit which influenced many of 
the most distinguished Members on the opposite bench, had told them, in a 
tone which seemed to show that he did not regret the fact he inadvertently 
divulged, that this would in reality be the last occasion on which he would be 


compelled to give a painful vote upon this question. He hailed that 





declaration with pleasure, and he was confident that those by whom the | 


right honourable gentleman was surrounded would not falsify his prediction. 
Sir Richard mainly applied himself to show that the Jew is coteied by a 
fraudulent use of the words of the statute, which he emphatically described 
as a fraud upon the law. A greater amount of moral iniquity in the appli- 
cation of a law cannot well be imagined than, in the face of all conviction of 
the real animus of the Legislature, to apply a law to the accomplishment of 
an end which was never dreamt of by those with whom such law originated, 
and which they would at once have repudiated had they regarded such an 
application as possible. He insisted upon it that the admission of the Jew 
is a question of right, and defied any man to put his finger on a law that de- 
prives the Jew of his right except the miserable fag end of the oath under 
discussion. 

The House now became very impatient. Mr. Wreram barely ob- 
tained a hearing against the clause. 

Lord Joun Russert, in his repl 
favourable termination of the question. 
mission, he said— 

“T was glad to hear him say that he hoped that this was the last time 
that he should have to address the House upon this subject. I, Sir, trust 
also that it is the last time. (Cheevs.) have seen of late years symptoms 
which lead me to hope that such may be the ease. I noticed similar symp- 
toms before the admission of Roman Catholics to this House; and when I 
observe men high in position in this House e down and declaring 
their conversion to the opinion of those with whom they have hitherto dis- 

reed upon this subject, it leads me to augur well { e future.” 
The House divided on the question “that clause 5 stand part of the 
bill” —Ayes, 297 ; Noes, 144; majority, 153. 

The report of the bill was agreed to, and it was ordered to be read a third 

time on the 12th April 





ipon the debate, also augured a 
Speaking of Mr, Walpole’s ad- 
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“HE Inisu VICcEROYALTY. 
I I \ 


Mr. Roenvex moved, on Thursday, a resolution expressing an opinion 


that the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ought to be abolished and the | 





office of a Secretary of State for Ircland at once created. Having vindi- 
cated himself from a charge of being the enemy of Ireland, he briefly 
stated the reasons that led him to propose this resolution. First, the 
e of Lord-Licutenant is expensive. It costs the Government 50,000/, 
a year; and the only counterbalancing advantage is that certain persons 
are obliged to buy certain coats and breeches to go to court in; thereby 
benefiting the shopkeepers of Dublin. Secondly, the office exercises a 
bad social influence. Persons are invited to Court just as the underlings 
please ; and intrigue, heartburning, and all sorts of evils, arise from the 
institution. Thirdly, considered politically, the Government of Ireland 
18 triple-headed. There is the Home Office, the Lord-Licutenant, and the 
Chief Secretary, and no real responsible Government. ‘The office of 
1-Lieutenant is a badge of slavery, a mere pageant, and he would 

h it and substitute for it a Secretary of State. Communication 
between the two countries is rapid and easy, and the abolition of this 
satrap government would create a cordial union between the two countries, 

Mr, Grier seconded the motion. 

A burst of Irish opposition followed. Mr. 8. B. Miter moved the 
“previous question.” He appeared to be of opinion that the office of 












Lori-Lieutenant was part of the compact entered into at the time of the 


Union. Colonel Frencu, Mr. Esmonpr, Mr. Vance, Mr. Conouty, 
Mr. Bacwett, and Mr. P. O’Burey, very warmly argued against the 
original motion, and some of them resented the interposition of the 
‘ previous question.”” Mr, Dopson, Mr. Evans, Mr, Buacknurn, and 
Mr. Baxter, supported the original motion. 

Lord Naas explained at some length the many and onerous duties 
that the Lord- Lieutenant has to discharge. He has to correspond with 
600 courts of petty-session, to appoint magistrates and assistant-bar- 
risters, to manage the Constabulary, and correspond with the Com- 
mandcr-in-chief; and to exercise the prerogative of mercy. The go- 
vernment of Ireland is in fact a central system as compared with that 
of England, and it would be very difficult to assimilate them. At the 
same time, he thought that the change proposed might before many years 
advantageously take place; but in order that it may be satisfactorily 
accomplished, the Irish people must show by a large majority of their 
own Members that they are in favour of the change. For these reasons, 
he should vote for the * previous question.” Ata later stage in the de- 
bate, Mr. WaLro.s enforced the same arguments.' 

Lord Joun Russevi, Lord Patmensron, and Sir Grorcr Lewis alse 
supported the “ previous question.” Lord Jomn Russeit was of opinion 
that if the change could be effected, there should be but one Secretary of 
State for England, Ireland, and Scotland, one administration throughout 
the kingdom. The time is not distant when Irish Members will look on 
the change with less regret than they do now. In the mean time, he 
thought there is no great evil in leaving the government of the present 
Lord-Lieutenant alone. Lord Paumurston balanced the views on ei‘her 
side, and arrived at the conclusion that the decision of the question ought 
to be governed by the feelings of the people of Ireland. Ifthe people of 
Ireland were for abolishing the office he would vote for its abolition ; but 
if they cling to this mode of government, Parliament ought to defer to 
their wishes, and preserve the office of Lord-Lieutenant. Sir Gronce 
Lewis put the question very succinctly at the close of his speech— 

**T do not think myself that the time is very distant when it will be pos- 
sible from the Home Office to give all those general directions which, in the 
comparatively tranquil state of Ireland, it will be necessary to issue for the 
superintendence of Irish affairs. The main departments in Ireland will 
still retain their local cl Police, the Poor-law department, 





haracter. 
ther branches of local management, will be governed from Dublin, al 
though there may be certain i tions upon which reference 
be necessary to the home Government. Whenever the time shall come 
when the government of Ireland may be conducted upon the same principle 
as the government of Scotland—when there will be no necessity bor daily 
superintendence by a local head such as the Lord-Lieutenaut—then, I think, 
the Lord-Lieutenancy ought to be abolished, without the substitution of 
such a department as my honourable and learned friend contemplates, Dut 
| until that time arrives—and I am not prepared to say that it has arrived at 
| this moment—it appears to me better to retain the present organization, 
which, at all events, has historical recollections on its side, which has as- 
sumed a form, toa certain extent acceptable both to the people of Dublin 
and the general population of Ireland, and which has therefore recommend- 
ations that any new department constituted for the separate governmen: of 
| Ireland would want. As long as Ireland requires a mae department, 
it seems to me, on the whole, desirable to retain the Lord-Lieutenanecy ; 
| but when the time shall come (and I do not believe it is very distant) when 
| it is possible to govern Ireland without a separate head of a department 
in Dublin, then, in my opinion, the Lord-Lieutenancy ought to be abo- 
lished,” 
Mr. Roesvck made a smart debating reply, garnished with specimens 
of the inconsistency of Lord John Russell, Mr. Whiteside, and others, 

















who had supported Lord John’s bill in 1850. 

On a division, the House resolved, by 243 to 116, that the question 
should not be put. 

Tur Inpta Birt, 

Earl Granvii.e inquired whether Lord Ellenborough had entered 
into communication with the Court of Directors on the subject of the 
India Bill? The Earl of Ex.exnorovan said, that from the moment the 
House of Commons decided to transfer the government of India from 

| the Court of Directors to the Crown, the position of that body became 
“‘ very little different from that of any private Member of the House of 
Commons.” He had had very little communication with them, but he 
had that day sent them quite confidentially a copy of the bill. 

Lord Granvu.te said, he was glad to hear it; as by following that 
course the Government somewhat exonerated the late Government for 
the course which it pursued, and for which it had been blamed, “ If 1 
recollect aright, when the noble Earl formed part of the Administra\ion 
of Sir Robert Peel, he was said never to consult Sir Robert Peel, whe 
was then at the head of affairs; and I must say that I think he is pursuing 
a similar case with regard to the noble Earl now at the head of her 
Majesty's Government.” (“ Hear, hear!’ and a laugh.) 

The Earl of Dexwy would not admit that. As the House of Comm 
has decided that the change shall take place, the case is different. {n 
some respects the bill of the late Government will be followed, but im- 
portant provisions will be introduced not liable to the serious objection: 
| urged against the former bill. Earl Gury protested against the doct: in 
| of Lord Ellenborough that since the vote of the House of Commons +) 

Court of Directors is to be treated as non-existent. He also expr { 
a hope that the sort of sparring that went on in that House when ter 
| was no question before it would not become habitual. It is utterly 

gular. Lord Granvinte said, he had only asked for information, and 
the practice to do so without giving notice. Lord Guey said, that is a 
totally different thing from attempting to enter into the compar: 
merits of two bills on the same subject. (Vehement eries of * J 
hear I” from Lord Derby.) Lord Denny said, he was willing to 
his share of the blame, and he hoped Lord Grey would succe: 
amending both sides of the House. 

Passport ReGuLations. 
Mr. Moncxron Miiyzs, in moving for papers, called the attenti 
the House to the vexations to which British subjects are exposed by 
| late alteration in the passport system in France. : 
The passport system has been Jong established in Europe. Russia ie t!« 
most hampered by it. In Austria the passport has been reduced toa coid 
of identification, and the moment a foreigner has passed the frontier h: 
may go anywhere. But impediments to travel in these countries are o! 

little moment to Englishmen; they are most concerned with the passport 
system in France. Ever since 1815, under Charles X, unfer Louis 1 ti- 
lippe, and until later days, the French Government has behaved with grea! 
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liberality ; yet now although the Emperor of the French has published his 
opinion against the passport system, a hinderance is placed on the inter- 
course between England and France. A free communication, sanctioned by 
custom, existed between the ports of England and France, and as many as 
100,000 persons have of late gone over every year to spend a few days in 
Calais or Boulogne. But on the 18th February it was announced that no 
British subject would be permitted to land at _a French port without a Bri- 
tish passport; and thus the free intercourse between the two countries was 
stopped. Persons living at Boulogne are deprived of facilities of visiting 
the interior. The customhouse-regulations are carried out in a manner 
that gives rise to the most ludicrous stories. A lady, for instance, was 
detained at Boulogne twenty-four hours, in order that the tooth- 
powder in her dressing-case might be analyzed to ascertain whether 
it contained fulminating matter. The restriction has been already 
attended with disastrous consequences. Whereas in six weeks last 
year the steamers between Dover and Calais carried 1167 passengers 
to France, they have not this year during a corresponding period 
carried more than nine per day. Persons who leave this country 
without passports are sent back without money and without their luggage 
which had been carried into France; and many ladies and children have 
been sent to Dover and Folkstone in this helpless condition. Mr. Milnes 
did not impute these restrictions to the Emperor, but to over-zealous sub- 
ordinates; and he thought the people of this country have a right to know 
why the restrictions are imposed, As regards the action of our own Go- 
vernment, they have issued regulations that appear more liberal than 
the old regulations, but are really not so. Jt is not a proper use to 
make of the unpaid magistracy to impose on them the duty of giving a 
guarantee for the respectability of every person whom they recommend 
for a passport. The magistrates are called upon to send their seals and 
handwriting tothe Foreign Office for identification. ‘This is a novel re- 
gulation of police. It is not every magistrate who can produce such a thing 
as a family seal. He wished to know what had led to all this apparatus for 
providing an Englishman with a card of identification. The elaborate con- 
trivance has produced extreme inconvenience. Mr. Milnes described 
several cases of vexatious delay through the new system. A young officer 
from India was detained by frivolous delays from visiting the deathbed of his 
father. A gentleman was kept back from the deathbed of his daughter, 
arriving when she wasdead. A lady sent fora passport on the 24th, 
she did not get it until the 29th February. Shipowners whose ships are 
stranded on the coast of France eannot now send surveyors immediately, so 
that they risk ship andcargo. The inconvenience felt by the labouring and 
commercial classes cannot be told. Mr. Milnes suggested that the duty of 
granting passports should be transferred from the Foreign to the Home 
| ma and that a record should be kept of all cases where a passport was re- 
used. 

The debate took the character of a conversation on the passport system. 
Mr. Watrer seconded the motion, and quoted a passage from the article 
of the French Emperor on “ Passports” in the Encyclopcdie du Langage 
et des Sciences Politiques, showing that passports are ‘ vexatious ”’ and 
“useless,” an “‘ oppressive invention of the Committee of Public Safety,” 
“‘ powerless against those who wish to deceive the vigilance of authority.” 
All that a foreign government is justificd in exacting is a certificate of 
identity and nationality. Lord Patmerston suggested an addition to 
the papers moved for. He held the passport system to be of little value 
—an embarrassment to innocent travellers, and a cloak to those who have 
mischievous intentions. He gave an instance of each kind. 

‘*Many years ago—not in the reign of the present Emperor, not in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, but in that of Charles X—I was travelling from 
the North to the South of France, and one evening when I arrived at my 
inn an officer of police came to inspect my passport, Having looked at it, 
he said, ‘Sir, if | did my duty I should arrest you,’ ‘I am sorry to hear it,’ 
I replied, ‘ but I hope you will do no such thing. Why?’ ‘Because your 
passport has not been visé since you landed at Havre.’ I told him that was the 
fault of the French officials. But here was a harmless traveller threatened 
with arrest because his passport was not in the condition required by the 
French regulations.” 

The other instance was that of Orsini who travelled with ‘‘ one of my 
passports.”” The passport had been given to a British subject named 
Allsop some years ago, and by him handed to Orsini. That shows that no 
regulations for the purpose of identification can be effectual, because the 
passport may be transferred to a foreigner. The recent regulations were es- 
tablished provisionally. 

Mr. Bricur imputed the inconveniences felt, not to Foreign Govern- 
ments, but to the want of common sense in the Foreign Office. He would 
give the Mayors of our large towns power to give passports. 

Mr. Seymour FirzGrraxp said, we have nothing to do with the pass- 
= system, That is a matter of internal regulation on the part of the 

“rench Government. We have no ground of complaint against them, 
for they have met us in a generous and friendly spirit. They were wi!- 
ling to admit any regulation established by the British Government. 
The Government is prepared to deal with the practical question, and to 
give every facility consistent with a due regard to identification. It is 
probable that passport-oftices would be established at Dover, Folkstone, 
Newhaven, Southampton, and Liverpool; and the French Government 
is willing to give its consular agents there power to visé passports. The 
Foreign Office is considering whether the charge for its passports cannot 
be reduced so as to place it within the reach of every one. Mr, Disrarni 
made a similar explanation. 

Mr. Minnes said that one point had been omitted in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
statement—the sudden abolition of the privilege of landing in France 
without a passport. He should call attention to the subject again if ne- 
cessary.— Motion agreed to. 

Marriace-Law AMENDMENT. 

Lord Bury moved for leave to introduce a bill to legalize marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. The law at present is open to doubt. In 
the case of Brook yersus Brook, Mr. Justice Cresswell decided that 
marriages abroad between a widower and his wife’s sister, the parties 
being British subjects, are invalid; and in the absence of any parallel 
case, that case must be taken as the authoritative declaration of the law 
of England. But he was told that other distinguished judges, upon pre- 
cisely the same grounds, had arrived at an opposite conclusion. The law 
ought to be free from ambiguity. There is no absolute statutable pro- 
hibition of these marriages, and once or twice judges have interpreted 
the law in another sense. What he proposed was, a bill simply de- 
claring that, whatever decisions may have been given in any court, 
marriage witha deceased wife’s sister should no longer be void or void- 
able, but should be held just and honourable in every respect. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Martins, Mr. Fox, Mr. Giupry, Mr. 
Wnuirrugzap, Mr, Metior, Mr. Brees, and Lord Goprricn. Mr. 
Maziys and Mr. Metron voted for the motion in order that the bill 








might be discussed, without pledging themselves to support the measure 
It was also explained that Mr. Justice Cresswell delivered an opinion, 
not a judgment ; and that the judgment in the case of Brook versus Brook 
has yet to be delivered. The other speakers contended that such mar. 
riages are not contrary to Scripture, and that their legalization is no. 
cessary for the welfare and happiness of the people, especially of the 


poor. 

On the other hand, the motion was opposed by Mr. Drvert, Mr. Horg, 
and Mr. Lycox. They held that if marriage with the sister were legal 
it would lead to much social and moral evil in every English home, and 
sully the purity of feeling existing between a widower and his sister-jn. 
law. Mr. LyGon declared roundly that marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is repugnant to the higher instincts of our nature, to the law of ng. 
ture, and the law of God. 

On a division, the motion was carried by 105 to 62. The bill was 
brought in and read a first time. 

Necro Reoiments ror Inpra. 

Lord Brovenam asked on Monday whether it was true that the Go. 
vernment were about to send two officers to Africa to raise a Black re. 
giment for India? He ho it was unfounded, as nothing would be 
more strongly deprecated than sending men to purchase Negro slayes, 
Lord Harpince said the War Department knew nothing of the report, 
The Earl of Dersy said he had never heard of it until mentioned by 
Lord Brougham. ‘ 

On Tuesday, Lord EttennorovGu explained how the matter stands, 
He desired to enlist Kroomen for service as light troops in India, in order 
to break the uniformity and increase the efficiency of the army. These 
Kroomen have long formed part of the crews of our ships. They are tall, 
dead shots, eat nothing but rice, and are content with small pay. He 
proposed to try them first in the rivers of India. ‘* Unfortunately, it was 
found that this could not be done without an alteration in the terms of 
the Mutiny Act. The moment I understood this, I wrote to my honourable 
and gallant friend at the head of the War Department. The third read- 
ing of the Mutiny Bill stood for Monday, and I requested that the ne- 
cessary alteration should be made in it. it seems, however, that accord- 
ing to the usual practice no alteration except a technical one can be made 
on the third reading of that measure; and the plan could not therefore 
be carried out.” 

Lord Brovenam said he was glad the scheme had been delayed. Un- 
less the greatest precautions were taken the plan would end not in enlist- 
ing Kroomen alone, but in taking “ free Negroes,” which means captives 
ransomed or slaves purchased. 

Lord Derny protested against the doctrine that the enlisting of Kroo- 
men would lead to the purchase of Negroes for emigration. Lord 
Brougham knew as well as he did that the Kroomen are free men, and 
able to dispose of their services. He could not think that Lord Brough- 
am entertained any apprehension that the Government would do any- 
thing to countenance the slave-trade. 

Tue Enouisu Encryeers. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Krnerake, on Monday, Mr. Disrarit 
made a short statement respecting the engineers Watt and Park. 

** We have received information two days ago, that, in consequence of the 
representations of Mr. Lyons, the King of Naples had given orders that 
Watt should be immediately released without conditions; and he has been 
released, and, I believe, is now on his way to this country. Orders have also 
been given that the trial of Park should commence immediately, Perha 
the House will allow me to say, that this morning we received a donate, 
dated the 16th of March, from Mr. Lyons, from which it appeared that he 
had repaired to Salerno, and that the trial of Park had commenced, Mr. 
Lyons spoke to Park in the court; and he says that the proceedings were 
going on with great decorum and propriety, and with, he thought, a spirit 
of impartiality ; that the arguments of the counsel for Park were listened to 
with great attention, and the reply of the Attorney-General on a point of 
law was argumentative without any passion. After the proceedings ter- 
minated, Mr. Lyons had an opportunity of being alone with Park for a con- 
siderable time. Park is well lodged, in a room looking upon the sea. He 
is well clothed, and well cared for in every respect. He is, to use his own 
expression, ‘in good heart,’ and animated by the feeling that he is not 
forgotten by his country. The instructions given to Mr. Lyons were that 
he should not leave Park while in this position, Mr. Lyons is sanguine 
that the result of the trial will be favourable to Park ; a feeling, Tam glad 
to say, which our unfortunate countryman fully shares. The papers con- 
nected with the affair will be laid before Parliament as soon as possible ; 
bet, being very voluminous, their preparation requires time.” 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, the Earl of Maumesrury stated 
that Watt had arrived in England that morning, much improved in health. 
Park has been liberated on bail, and is living in the house of the British 
Consul. 


TRANSFER OF LaAND.—Lord Cranwortn moved the second reading of 
two measures affecting the transfer of land—one called the Transfer of Land 
Bill, the other Tenants for Life, Trustees, &c., Bill. By the first bill he 
proposed a cheap and expeditious mode for conveying real estate. Sales are 
to be conducted through the instrumentality of a court of justice, say the 
Court of Chancery, which shall investigate the title and give a conveyance 
equal in validity to a Parliamentary title. The second measure is intended 
to get rid of the prolixity with which many conveyances are at present en- 
cumbered. Lord St. Lronarps rather sharply criticized the measures, 
which, he said, involved violent changes. Lord Cascrenst seemed disposed 
to support the first bill. Lord WrensLrypALe said, * it is a substitute for a 
register, but to a register we must come at last.’ Lord BrouGHaM con- 
curred in this opinion, The bills were read a second time, and referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Law or Prorerty.—Lord St. Lronarps moved the second reading of a 
bill to amend the law of property, and expounded its many provisions in 
somewhat technical language. Some of its provisions may be stated. 
Heretofore, when a condition in a lease has been dispensed with by a licence, 
the condition is gone for ever. It is now proposed that any condition shall 
only be affected by the licence in the particular case to which the licence 
refers. Fire-insurance offices are to be bound by the days of grace of which 
they give notice by advertisement, or which they allow in practice, just as 
if those days were mentioned in the original policy. It is proposed that the 
release of a rent-charge of part of hereditaments eum therewith shall 
only operate to bar the right to recover that part. The bill contains a simi- 
lar enactment with regard to judgment. With respect to uses, it is proposed 
that where by any instrument any hereditaments were limited to uses, all 
uses thereunder, whether expressed or implied by law, and whether imme- 
diate or future, or contingent or executory, should take effect as they arose 
by force of and by relation to the estate and seizin originally vested in the 
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person seized to the uses. The execution of powers by deed is to be placed 
on the same footing as the execution of powers by will. The right of limit- 
ing executory devises to twenty-one years is abolished. Where there is a 
fullure of heirs, the land shall descend from the person last entitled, in the 
same way as if he had been the purchaser thereof. 

The bill was read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee. 

Lanp VaLvation Act.—Mr. Duntor moved the second reading 
of the Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amendment Act. The object was to 
make deer-forests, shootings, woodlands, and feu-duties practically rateable. 
The motion was Srent generally by the Scotch Members. rd DuncAN 
moved that it shou d be read a second time that day six months. The chief 

ound of hostility to the measure was excited by the proposed rating of feu- 
fatics. The Lorp Apvocare said, the feu-duty is only the price of land paid 
ina icular ways namely as an annuity, instead of a capital sum. It is a 
condition on which the ‘vassal’ holds land. His superior, the owner, is 
already taxed on his entire possessions, and if the feu-duty were taxed it 
would be in fact a taxing of the same property twice. The opposition to 
the bill was so general that Mr. DunLop would not press his motion to a 
division. 

Tur GALWAY Freemen.—On the motion for the second reading of the 
Galway Freemen Disfranchisement Bili, Mr. Rorrvuck moved that it should 
be read a second time that day six months, because while it proposed to 
punish the bribed, it passed over the bribers. A strong opinion was ex- 
pressed by several Members that the bribers should not eseape. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI explained, that unless the bill were read a second time all the parties 
would escape. In Committee, he would propose that those not guilty should 
not suffer the penalties of guilt, and would support a motion, on going into 
Committee, that the bribers should be included in the provisions of the bill. 
That explanation being satisfactory, Mr. RozBuck withdrew his amendment, 
and the bill was read a second time. 

MepicaL Reronm.—Mr. Cowrer obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
regulate the qualifications of practitioners in medicine and surgery. The 





maintained at a certain standard, and should be valid in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. A register should be kept to enable the public to know 
what practitioners are really qualified. He proposed that the examinations 





should be left in the hands of the present licensing bodies under the control | 


of a Medical Council, consisting of six members, to be elected by each of 
the present licensing bodies, and six nominated by the Crown. ‘To connect 


this Council with the Executive, it is proposed that its rules shall be only | 


adopted when confirmed by an Order in Council. 


METROPOLITAN Rates.—Mr. Ayrton obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
remedy the existing inequality in Metropolitan poor-rates. This inequality 


| and of loyal subjects shall not be prize. 
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Besides these Court dutics, the Queen, accompanied by the Prince 
Consort, visited the camp at Aldershott, reviewed the troops there, and 
inspected the new barracks, She has also been present at the Hay- 
market Theatre and the Olympic Theatre. The Prince Consort has been 
to a musical performance at St. Martin’s Hall, and he was present at 
the opening performance in St. James’s Hall on Thursday night. Yes- 
terday the Queen gave audience to the Judge-Advocate-General. After- 
wards she drove over the new Chelsea Bridge. ‘The Prince Consort at- 
tended a lecture at the United Service Institution, and visited the studio 
of Mr. Theed. 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Stafford, Earl and Countess Granville, the Earl of Ellenborough, Lord 
Stanley, the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, the Duke and 
Duchess of Manchester, the Earl and Countess of Derby, Lord Macaulay, 
Mr. and Lady Mary Labouchere, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl 
of Carlisle, Major-General and Lady Alicia Peel, Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli, 
and Sir William Williams. 





Che Aietropulis. 

A general Court of the East India Company was held on Wednesday ; 
Mr. Mangles in the chair. The Court unanimously agreed to a vote of 
thanks to Sir James Cosmo Melvill, the late Secretary of the East India 
Company; a motion supported by the leaders of the extreme parties— 
Mr, Lewin, Mr. Crawshay, and Mr. Jones—as readily as by any. 

In reply to Mr. Lewin, Mr. Mangles said that the present Government, 
like the late Government, had not communicated any information to the 
Court of Directors respecting the forthcoming India Bill. The Govern- 


+ at: a: : “ae | ment evidently desired that its provisions should be first made known by 
qualification entitling a man to become a medical practitioner should be | M 


Mr. Disracli in the House of Commons on Friday. 

In reply to Mr. Helps, Mr. Mangles explained that the Governor- 
General had granted to the troops who captured Delhi all that he was 
competent to grant. All prize-money is in the gift of the Crown. It 
has, however, been determined that all the captured property belonging 
to the mutineers and rebels, including of course the personalty of the 
King of Delhi, shall be prize, but that the property of the Governmen 
In lieu of the latter, another six 


months’ batta will be granted. One medal will be struck for Delhi, 


| Cawnpore, and Lucknow. 


is oceasioned by the distribution of the poor and rich into districts com- | 


paratively separated, so that the rates fall the most heavily on the least 
wealthy districts. Mr. Ayrton’s plan is, to adopt a provision in the statute 
of Elizabeth. This statute provides that justices of the peace, if they find a 
parish over-assessed, may levy a rate in aid upon any other parish in the 
county. London standsin four counties. It is proposed that each bench of 
justices at quarter-sessions shall elect two or three of their body, and the 
justices so elected shall constitute a special sessions for rating the poor of 
the ge orp First they will fix a uniform rate; next they will de- 
termine what sum shall be paid by one parish towards the necessities of 
another. Under this system each parish will have an interest in keeping 
down its own rates, as each would carry on its operations under the criticism 


| heard of. 


of a board of justices. Mr. WiLt1aMs seconded the motion. Mr. SornEnon- | 


Estcourt expressed great doubts as to the expediency and practicability of 
the plan proposed, but he offered no opposition to the introduction of ‘the 
bill. Although there was no division, Mr. Rornvck and Mr, Bovvertr 
stoutly opposed the principle of the measure, which they regarded as mis- 
chievous. Its supporters were the Metropolitan Members, Mr. Lockr, Mr. 
Cox, and Mr. TowNsHEND. 

Tut Dustin Riors.—The Wednesday sitting was occupied from two 
until nearly six o'clock by an Irish debate. Mr. Harcwe ty, in a temperate 
speech describing the riot between the King’s College Boys and the Police, 
at Dublin on the 12th February, moved for papers intended to show the 
steps taken by the Government in regard to the inquiry which had led to 
nothing. His object was to elicit a statement from the Attorney-General 
for Ireland that would calm the public mind. In the absence of Mr. White- 
side, Lord Naas explained that the Government had a precedent for ap- 
pointing the Irish Solicitor-General to conduct a private inquiry in oppo- 
sition to the demand of the College authorities for a public inquiry. The 
Solicitor-General said, that as criminal prosecutions might arise out of the 
riot, it ought to be private. The consequence was, that the inquiry had 
fallen through. He was glad of it. The whole case would now be tried in 
a court of justice. Mr. BaGwe.u regarded this statement as satisfactory. 
Mr. WurresipE here entered the House, and made further explanations, 
tending to show that inquiries by commissions, if not illegal, are ob- 
jectionable, and that the proper course is to resort to the tribunals of the 
country. Mr. J. D. FirzcGrrap next interposed a long speech, going over 
the whole circumstances in a manner that diminished the blame thrown 
upon the police ; and he concluded by charging the Government with acting 
somewhat as a partisan. This led Mr. SPoonER to move the adjournment 
of the debate, in order that Mr. Whiteside might reply. Mr. Wurrrsmpr 
did 80; and the remainder of the sitting was passed in a skirmish between 
the Irish Members on one side and the other. In the end the papers were 
ordered. 

ConsuLar Service.—On the motion of Mr. Seymour FrrzGrRa.p, a 
Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the Consular Service and 
Consular appointments. The late Government has collected a mass of valu- 
able information on the subject. About six hundred gentlemen are em- 
ployed in the Consular service. They receive 150,000/. a year, in addition 
to 30,0007. as fees. In some cases their duties are commercial and political, 
and in others judicial. Some receive small salaries and large fees, others 
large salaries and small fees. No particular training is required ; and while 
many ably discharge their functions, the conduct of others is unsatisfactory. 
What is wanted is a settled and uniform system. Lord Paumerston said 
he had pledged himself to deal with the subject, and he was glad that a 
Pledge given by the late Government should thus early be fulfilled by its 


Che C€nurt. 
Mucn state business has been transacted this week by the Queen. Her 
Majesty held acourt on Monday. Baron Brunnow had audience, and 
delivered his credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the Emperor of All the Russias. “The Earl of Malmesbury 
had audience. On Thursday, the Queen held a chapter of the Order of 
the Garter at Buckingham Palace; the Duke of ee and the 
Duke of Devonshire being elected and duly invested with the insignia of 


the Order. On Wednesday, her Maj , , 
y, her Majesty held a levee at St. James's 
Palace. It was attended by a throng of military men and civilians. 


| rial read by Mr. Butler, 


A conversation took place respecting the atrocities alleged to have been 
committed by the Sepoys. Mr, Mangles said that he had one case under 
investigation which bore a greater semblance to truth than any he had 
Lord Shaftesbury said there were ten cases of mutilation inf 
England; but Mr. Mangles only knew of the one under investigation, 

The Court was * counted out” while Mr. Jones was moving that 
Oude should be restored to the King or some member of his family. 

A deputation of Spitalfields weavers, introduced by Mr. Butler, one of 
the Members for the Tower Hamlets, waited on Mr, Henley at the Board 
of Trade on Saturday, to represent to him their distressed condition, and 
ask pecuniary assistance from the Government, and a change in the 
policy of the country. The case of the weavers was stated in a memo- 
The great distress is imputed to competition of 
two kinds ; one foreign, the other domestic. The foreigner sends his 
comparatively untaxed silks and velvets to this country, reducing the 
prices of goods and the wages of the men. There is a fierce competition 
between home employers which leads to further reductions. Wages 
have declined more than 200 per cent since 1824—in one kind of work, for 
instance, from 2s, 5d. to 8d.; and others in proportion. No “ big loaf” 
| has followed the repeal of the Corn-laws. Men can only earn 7s. or at 
| most 8s, a weck by making velvets. ‘Two weavers supported the me- 
morial by special statements, 

Mr. Henley said he readily believed the statements that had been 
made without the documents handed to him in support. He knew that 
there was a great amount of privation and distress existing amongst the 
| handloom-weavers in Spitaltields, but he could not hold out to the depu- 
| tation any hope that the Government could make any alterations in the 

law. All Governments had tried to induce the foreigner to reduce his 
| tariff. Of his own private opinions of course it would be out of place 
for him to speak, although he might say that he sympathized deeply 
with the weavers in their distressed condition, and he should like them 
to have what they wanted; but it was of no good to hold out any false 
hopes to them that could not be realized. The country had demanded 
cheap goods, and, now they had got them, they would not allow any 
change in the law to be mall. It would be absurd on the part of any 
Government to undertake such a thing at the present time, considering 
the state of the public feeling. He promised to give a written answer 
to the memorial, explaining his opinions. Government has no fund in 
hand wherefrom to draw a grant in aid. 

A deputation of Mctropolitan Members, and other persons interested in 
the matter, waited on the Earl of Derby to ask his aid in repealing part 
of an act of Parliament imposing a toll on foot-passengers crossing 
Chelsea new bridge. Sir John Shelley stated the case of the Chelsea 
folks. There is a park at Battersea. ‘To enable the inhabitants of Chel- 
sea to reach it a bridge was thrown over the Thames; but the act under 
which it was built provided for the levying of toll not only on carriages 
and horses but on foot-passengers. A part of the money spent in making 
the park and bridge is to be repaid, and the tolls are intended to suppl 
a portion of the fund for that purpose. It is contended that to abolis 
the foot-tolls will only delay the period of Ap mee while it will have 
the effect of raising the value of the land near the park, the sale of which 
is one source of revenue to meet the debt, now reduced to 230,000/. 
Lord Derby gave a favourable reply, but suggested that if the tolls were 
abolished, a local rate or some other means should be adopted to indem- 
nify the public and keep faith with Parliament. If they could show that 
no loss would accrue, he hinted, the Government would bring in a bill to 
abolish the foot-passenger tolls. 


At the anniversary dinner of the British Orphan Asylum on Saturday, 
the Duke of Cambridge from the chair again made a speech respecting 
the state of the Army. 

It was his conviction that the more the services and merits of the arm 
were appreciated and felt by the general public the better it would be bo 





for the army and for the country itself. Though a vast deal had already 
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been done for the army, still much more remained to be done ; and he was 
persuaded it was only necessary that the people of England should 
thoroughly understand what the wants and requirements of that army were, 
to insure their being promptly and efficiently supplied. Much, he repeated, 
had already been done for it. His own services had not extended over 
many years, but when his more veteran companions came to him they were 
wont to say—*‘ These are most extraordinary things that we now witness : 
when we were young, things were never thought of that are thought of now.”’ 
The fact was, that everything was advancing both in civil and in military 
matters; therefore, even in regard to points that might now be considered 
by the public as shortcomings, they were such only in te estimation of that 
public by reason of things in ; Z i 
years sensibly progressed. This matter should be rightly understood, for 
it would be hard and unjust to say that their ancestors did not take the 
same interest, relatively, in the welfare of the army as was taken by the 
public now. He was fully persuaded that they did. But in the present day 
every man welking the street had different views and ditferent feelings from 
those their ancestors experienced and entertained. As this progress and 
advancement had taken place in every other sphere of life, so also had it 
happened in the military profession, He believed it would be found on in- 
quiry that this progress had been going on in the army and in the navy to 
a greater extent than in any other profession or class in society. That per- 
fection had been or even could be attained he did not for a moment conceive, 
but that both services would continue to improve he was morally assured. 
( Cheers.) 

The sum subscribed to the funds of the charity was nearly 10007. 

The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society held its first anniversary meet- 
ing in Willis’s Rooms on Saturday, Lord Shaftesbury in the chair. Th 
report of the Committee shows the scope of the Society’s operations. 








“From June 1857 to the 15th March 1858, 141 cases have engaged | 


their attention, and the applications of many more have been rejected as un- 


worthy the consideration, or not coming properly within the scope of the | 


Society's usefulness; 46 have been employed, or offered employment, in 
this country ; i 





emigrate, 19 are still under the active operation of the Socicty, and 31 who 
are still in prison are looking forward to its help; 25 men and 4 women 


have retained theirsituations, and are going on, as far as can be ascertained, 
satisfactorily. 3 men have been discharged, owing to a reduction in 
the staff of their employers ; 9 men and 3 women declined the employment 
offered to them, or left their work ; 2 men absconded from their employers 
charged with dishonest practices.”’ 

The meeting was addressed by the Chairman, Lord Chichester, and 
the Bishop of London. The resolutions adopted expressed satisfaction at 
the progress mode and a determination to persevere. 





At the mecting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, the 
latest information from the Australian exploring expedition was com- 
municated in a paper by Captain Freeling, Surveyor-General, and Mr 
Hack. The substance of it was, that Lake Torrens, which appears larg 
in winter, is in summer a salt marsh, much magnified by the mirage 
Jolonel Gawler scemed to think that the explorers had 1 
proper line of country. That line is to the Northward of the 
coln peninsula. 
also be found between Lake Gairdner and Lake Torrens. 








Sir Roderick 


Murchison did not concur in these view 


it appears from an advertisement that Mr. Mechi will sueceed the late 
Alderman Farebrother as representative ot the Ward of Lime Street 
102 electors out of 115 have signed a requisition asking him to take the 
post, and he has consented. 

The Government have instituted another proseeution for the publication 
of a pamphlet ineiting to the assassination of the Emperor of the Frenel 
Stanislas Tchorzewski, a Polish refugee, keeping a bookseller’s shop in Ru- 
pert Street, was brought before the Bow Street Magistrate on Tuesday, 
charged with publishing a seditious and defamatory libel, bearing the sig- 
natures of ** Le Comité de la Commune Revolutionnaire, Félix Pyat, Bes- 
son, et A. Talandier,” in which the recent attempt to ass: > the Em- 
peror was justified, and its repetition urged. Passages were translated to 
show the character of the brochure. In one place it is stated that the pro- 
scribed in England refrained from attacking the Emperor when he came 
here because they ‘‘ respected the neutral and free country—they would 
not stain the hospitable soil with such blood.”’ The recent attempt was not 
murderous—it was an act of war; the Italians engaged in it were combat- 
ants, not assassins: they rendered ‘‘ grenade for grenade.”’ Their fall shall 
be avenged—“ If our means differ, our cause is the same.’’ On behalf of 
the prisoner, Mr. Leverson asked for a remand, to prepare a defence. Mi 
Jardine said he would take bail. Mr. Leverson said he had one of the bail 

resent. A singular-looking perscn, with long hair over his shoulders and 

raided coat, evidently a foreigner, then stepped into the w -box. Mi 
Bodkin—* Are you the printer of the pamphlet which forms the subject of 
this prosecution?”’ Witness—“ Yes, Pane” Mr. Bodkin—** Then I ob- 
ject to this person’s bail.”” Mr, Leverson—‘‘ Then, you will drive me to 
send for the greatest philosopher of the age, John Stuart Mill. He will be 
bail, and I will send to the Indiahouse for him. His name will live when 
Derby’s and Palmerston’s are forgotten.’”” Mr. Bodkin—‘ Will you oblige 
me with the private address of the greatest philosopher of the age?’’ Mr. 
Leverson did not know it, but he would undertake to fetch Mr. Mill within 
twenty-four hours. In default of bail at the time, the accused was sent to 
prison. 

On Thursday, Mr. Leverson made an address to the Magistrate in favour 
of his client, urging that there was no real ease against him : he cited many 
decisions from the law-books on the legal bearing of the matter, and endea- 
voured by reference to the writings of “‘ Junius,”’ of ‘ An Englishman” 
in the Zimes, of Lord Denman, the speeches of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Glad- 
stone, to show that many had uttered their thoughts as freely as was done 
in this pamphlet, and yet no legal penalties had followed. ‘Then he held 
out the threat of disturbances to arise from such prosecutions. Mr. Jardine 
said that course of argument could not be allowed. His duty as a magis- 
trate was clear : many points might be urged before a judge and jury. Mr. 
Leverson admitted that he had used Mr. Mill’s name on Tuesday without 
authority. The accused was committed, but liberated on bail. 

A frightful tragedy has been enacted in Upper Pembroke Street, Cale- 
donian Road. A couple named Osborne lived there ; recently, the husband, 
a well-conducted man, had been working in some gas-works at Bow, and he 
returned home but once a week. Rumours reached him that his wife was 
unfaithful ; his reception on his weekly return home was not cordial. Last 
Saturday evening he seems to have thought that he had greater grounds for 
believing the stories about his wife. On Sunday afternoon he went to a 
yer wey had some drink, and returned home. He drove a woman from 
he kitchen where his wife was making tea, seized a chopper, and struck 
her a fearful blow on the head; she put up her hands to saye her head, and 
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neral and society in general having of late | 


19 have been aided in other ways, 26 have been assisted to 


a second blow split one hand in two; the woman fell as if lifeless. The 

wretched husband then seized a table-knife, inflicted a large wound in hjs 

throat, and fell dead across the body of his wife. Mrs. Osborne was found to 
be alive, though her brain protruded through a wound in the skull. 

At the inquest on Osborne, on Wednesday, it appeared that his wife had 

| avowed to him her preference for East, the lodger; and that Osborne’, 
mind had been affected on former occasions. The verdict was “*Temporary 
insanity.”” Mrs. Osborne will probably recover. 
Two burglars, Williams and Broed, young fellows well known to the Po. 
| lice, have been cleverly entrapped at Brixton. They had a hankering after 
| the portable valuables of Mr. Sangster, an old gentleman living in the 
Cranmer Road. They knew that Mr. Sangster’s servant went to church op 
Sunday evening, leaving her master alone in the house. On Sunday week 
they tried to get into the place, but failed. The Police had information 
that a second attempt would be made on Sunday last. An inspector, a ser. 
geant, and a constable, were in the house ready to receive them. After the 
servant had gone out, the thieves knocked at the door; getting no answer, 
they presently forced an entrance by the back-kitchen window, and pro- 
ceeded up-stairs to a bedroom: one said to the other, ‘ All the places are 
open, that’s a good job”; and in the next moment they were received by 
Inspector Emmerson. They offered some resistance, but they were 
secured. The Lambeth Magistrate has committed them for trial. 











Praviurial. 

The provincial towns furnish no news of public interest beyond that 
connected with the A es, now in progress, and such commonplace 
matter as accidents on railways. Politics and trade are alike at an ordi- 
nary level. But on purely local questions there is of course that kind of 
activity without which we should not long remain a locally-governed 
people. 





There is trouble brewing among the coal-miners at Dudley, and at 
Leeds. At the former place they have demanded an increase of 1s, a 
day, though coals are low in price; in the vicinity of Leeds the coal- 
owners have given notice of a reduction of 15 per cent in wages in April 
the men threaten to strike. 








At Shrewsbury Assizes, Willi s, a labourer, aged thirty-five, was 
tried for the murder of Ann Evans, an old woman, at Much Wenlock. 
Eyans was a fortune-teller, and reputed to be a potent witch. Davies 
lived with her in the double capacity of husband for the time and general 
servant—digging her bit of ground, going messages, and the like ; and the 
old woman kept him. It seems he left her more than once ; and he alleged 
that he was “ drawn back ”’ gainst his will by her powerful spell 
he is a man of small intellect; Evans had much strength of will; she was 
very fond of him. One day he loitered on a journey and spent money in 
| drink ; on his return his lad) abused him. Davies wanted to leave 

the witch, and to take with him a watch which she had presented to hit 
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The couple appear to have struggled for this watch : Davies vanquished the 
yoman by stabbing her with a common pocket-knile, i he had re- 
( bought; but he did not take the watch—it was found in the cold 








the chain twis her fingers. Davies did not 
; but he alleged that it was during a vio- 
soner tried to make it 
Javies 


hand of the corpse, with tl 
deny that he killed the old womar 
lent str ggle between the The counsel for the | 
| apy that this was not a Evans might have struck 
fiercely, and he used the knife in his anger; perhaps the weak man had 
been excited to the act by the “ witch"’ uttering some of the incantations 
| in an unknown tongue for which she was famous. Mr. Baron Watson in- 
| structed the Jury according to the evidence ; and they pronounced the 
prisoner guilty, He was sentenced to be hanged. 











| Aremarkable poaching case has been before a Jury at the Shrewsbury 
Four labourers were charged with the murder of George Norton, 
a keeper to Mr. Richard Corbet, of Adderley. Norton died from a spear- 
thrust in the body, received during a contest with poachers. The struggle 
was a regular battle. Sixteen keepers and two ferocious dogs encountered 
at night forty poachers; the keepers were armed with sticks and very 
formidable flails; the poachers had guns and spears. The poachers drew 
up in two lines; the keepers set the dogs on them, with a view to draw the 
fire of the guns upon the quadrupeds in preference to the men. For half 
an hour a desperate fight was kept up; the poachers fired their guns and 
used their spears; the keepers plied their flails. Of course several of the 
combatants were badly hurt, while Norton suffered fatally. There was no 
evidence against two of the prisoners as regarded the homicide, and they 
were acquitted. In summing-up the evidence, Mr. Baron Watson censured 
the use of the ferocious dogs by the keepers. The Jury convicted Harris 
and Wright of the lesser crime of manslaughter. The sentence was penal 
servitude for fourteen years. ; ; 

The two men acquitted of the homicide — guilty to a charge of 
night-poaching. Sentence, eight years’ penal servitude. 

At Maidstone Assizes, Mr. William Baldwin was tried for the manslaugh- 
ter of Betsy Brooker. Mr. Ayerst was included in the indictment; but hi 
did not surrender to his bail.” Mr. Baldwin is a chemist and man-midwife 
at Maidstone. Mrs. Brooker was seized with what she thought were labour- 
pains. She sent for Mr. Baldwin. The case appeared peculiar; and Mr. 
Baldwin sent for Mr. Ayerst, a very old practitioner. Both gentlemen 
were deceived as to the cause of the patient's sufferings—they did not arise 
from a premature labour; believing that oy did, the medical men used 
mechanical means, which caused or aceclerated the death of Mrs. Brooker. 
Mr. Baldwin’s defence was that he had acted entirely under Mr, Ayerst’s 
direction—he had repudiated all responsibility. ‘There was no doubt that 
both the accused acted with the kindest intent towards the deceased. The 
Jury returned a verdict of guilty, but recommended Mr, Baldwin to mercy. 
The sentence was one year’s imprisonment. 

During a trial at Warwick Assizes, Lord Chief Justice Campbell stated 
that a scientific witness was not bound to attend a trial to give an opinion, 
and he ought not to be subpanaed : of course he is bound to give evidence 
in regard to any fact of which he has cognizance. 

A most scandalous “accident” occurred on the London and North-West- 
ern Railway on Monday morning. The up-line was under repair on this 
side of Watford station; while the men were at work the Birmingham up 
express-train dashed along the rails at a speed of forty miles an hour. The 
rails gave way ; the train was broken up; the engine ploughed into the bal- 
last, the luggage-van was forced across the down-line, one passenger- 
carriage was turned over on its side, the others were stuck in the ground 
and partially broken: wonderful to relate, no person was seriously hurt. 
The disaster occurred on an embankment fifty or sixty feet high. A cor- 
respondent of the Zimes explains how this scene of ruin was brought about. 
‘*T was the first passenger who ran back to look at the road, when the cause 
of the accident was at once apparent. A gang of men were employed in 
repairing the permanent way, putting new sleepers, and doing general re- 
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irs. On looking at the work only one chair out of every two was spiked to 
the sleeper, and those which were fastened were fastened with wooden pegs 
about one inch in diameter, In one place no chair had been placed on the 
sleeper to support the rail, but the rail was left to a distance of 6 feet 6 
inches without any support whatever. A greater act of negligence can 
scarcely be conceived. The result was, as soon as the train came on the un- 
supported of the rail the rail bended outwards, the chair on the next 
sleeper broke in two, and at the second sleeper the engine ran off the rails. 
From the impression of the wheel made on the rail it was quite evident the 
engine commenced to leave the rails at the spot where the rail gave way 
for want of a chair to support it. When the engine got off the rails it 
ploughed up the road for fifty or seventy yards, dashing everything to 
atoms. The second act of negligence is only equalled by the first—namely, 
when I arrived at the spot where the road was broken up, the first question 
I asked was, ‘ Why did you not signal to the engine-driver to slacken his 
speed? Where are your signal-flags >’ The men replied, ‘We have no 
signal-flags.’ ‘No signal-fiags?’ I repeated. ‘No, sir,’ was the reply; 
‘but we told them the state of the road at the Watford station.’ How the 
signals were at the station I am unable to say.” 


—--- ae 


IRELAND. 

The election for the University of Dublin has been in progress this 
week. From the result of three days’ poll, beginning on Tuesday, it 
may be inferred that Mr. Lefroy will be clected. ‘The numbers on 
Thursday were Lefroy 462, Gayer 364. 

The Government inquiry into the “College riots’ ended without be- 
ginning. It was stopped on the threshold. The law-advisers of the 
Police would not consent to a public, the counsel for Trinity College to 
a private investigation. ‘Thus nothing at all could be done. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien has issued another address to the “ People of Ire- 
land.” It is as hopelessly tinctured with Repeal doctrines as any address 
he has issued since his return from captivity. 





Farvign and Calanial. 


#ranct?.—The long-reported resignation of Count de Persigny is nov 
an accomplished fact. His resignation has been accepted, and Marshal 
Pélissier, Duke of Malakoff, has been appointed French Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s. The Constitutionnel says that ** Count de 
Persigny will not leave London until after the presentation to the Queen 
of his letters of recall and the arrival of his successor.” 

The Constitutionnel states, that by the choice, “‘ flattering for the Eng- 
lish Queen and people,” of the Duke of Malakoff, ‘ who in some sort 
personifies the alliance of the two countries,” the Emperor desires to 
prove how anxious he is to maintain the alliance. 
object in making choice of this illustrious man is to dispel all the ru- 
mours of a disposition on the part of his Government to change the cha- 
racter of its relations with Europe.” .. “ We have no doubt that 
the Duke of Malakoff will be welcomed as a brother-in-arms.” 

A telegraphic despatch has been sent to the maritime arrondissements 
and sub-arrondissements ordering all sailors from twenty to forty years 
of age, who have not completed their four years of service, to join their 
ships immediately. 

A sum of money has been voted for turning more sailing-vessels int 
screw-steamers. The Marshals appointed to command the five divisions 
of the French empire are now taking possession of their posts. Two 
transport vessels, each laden with a cargo of suspected persons, have left 
Marseilles for Africa. 

The Univers continues its attacks upon England. 
lousy of France to the superiority of the French in the Crimea, &c. We 
are informed by our contemporary that no misfortune can deprive France 
“ of the hope, the will, and the imperious necessity of accomplishing he: 
true destiny, which requires her to be the armed hand of right.” 

The Paris correspondent of the 7imes thus remarks on the statement oi 
the Moniteur that the Emperor goes abroad without escort. 

** There are other escorts besides those with uniforms, helmets, breast- 
plates, and sabres. There is the seeret escort of police in plain clothes, witl 
its advanced and rear guard, iis éclaireurs, its lank companies, &e., exclu- 
sive of the ostensible police. They ride in coupés, on horseback, or go on 
foot, and a good many have as fashionable an exterior as any of the profes- 
sional lions of the Bois de Boulogne. Their numbers have been consider- 
ably increased since the attentat, and the Minister of the Interior is too ex- 
perienced and too skilful a soldier not to take care that they who form this 
species of escort are distributed in the most effective manner for the protec- 
tion of his august master. If the action of the police is, as the J/oniteur in- 
consistently affirms, the same as before, lL would venture to ask what was meant 
by the demand made by the Government, and granted by the Legislative 
Body, of 1,200,000f. for the service of the secret police > This sum is in addi- 
tion to the 2,000,000f. previously comprised in the budget on the same ac- 
count. The secret police service under Louis Philippe was, I believe, just 
1,000,000f."’ 

Staly.—The trial of the Genoese insurgents ended on the 20th 
Mazzini is condemned to death, as are four others—all by default. Savi, 
the editor of the Jtalia del Popolo, is sentenced to ten years’ hard labour. 
Fourteen others (of those in custody) are condemned to various terms of 
hard labour, as are also thirteen absentees. 

Mr. Hodge is expected at Turin, where he will take up his abode in a 
maison de santé. 

Rus5ia.—aA remarkable article has been published by the Academy 
Gazette of St. Petersburg on the recent dispute between England and 
France, and the change of Ministry. The writer says that “the steps 
recently taken by the French Government, and its military police mea- 
sures, have produced such an unfavourable impression on public opinion 
in Europe, that a Liberal Cabinet in England would have had sufficient 
support if it had withstood the demands of France.”’ 


Suhia.—Intelligence has been received from Bombay to the 24th, 
and Calcutta to the 22d February ; the former by the usual letters, the 
latter by telegraph from Malta. 

They add but little to the information received last week. Sir Colin 
Campbell had collected all his disposable force at Cawnpore; and on the 
11th, all except the troops left to watch the right bank of the Ganges 
between Futteyghur and Cawnpore, had crossed into Oude. An addi- 
tional bridge had been thrown over the Ganges to facilitate the passage 
of the guns, stores, and provisions. The force of Sir Colin is estimated 
at 15,000 men, and his artillery at eighty heavy guns and mortars and 








| the remainder towards the Jumna. 


| home. 


* The Emperor's | 


It imputes our jea- | 


sixty-three field-pieces. The artillery was under Sir Archdale Wilson 
of Delhi. It was estimated that Sir Colin would cross the Ganges on 
the 20th February. Jung Bahadoor and his Ghoorkas had not crossed 
the Gogra on the 19th. One account says that he waited for boats, 
another that he waited for ammunition. Mr. Beadon, the Government 
Secretary, states that General Franks was expected to be at Sultanpore 
on the 23d, and at Lucknow on the 27th, when Jung Bahadoor was also 
to have arrived there. The rebels had a chain of posts from Lucknow to 
Bareilly, and also on the left bank of the Ganges between Cawnpore and 
Futteyghur. A body of Bareilly rebels, posted near the Nynee Tal hill, 
had been attacked and routed by Colonel M‘Causland with about 1200 
men. Within twenty-four hours he marched thirty miles and fought a 
pitched battle. On his way from Futteyghur to Cawnpore, Sir Colin 
Campbell, it is stated, heard of Nana Sahib. According to the Natives, 
he was on the opposite side of the river in Oude, in the last extremity of 
terror and despair. Deserted by, or having himself dismissed, all his 
followers but a few Mahratta Irregular Infantry, he wanders about the 
country with such precipitation and impatience of delay that, in the ex- 


| pressive Native phrase, ** He dines in one place and washes his hands in 


another.” 

Maun Singh has delivered up to Jung Bahadoor near Fyzabad from 
forty to fifty English and Anglo-Indian men, women, and children. He 
had treated them kindly. _It is said he promised not to fight against the 
English and that ke asked permission to spend the rest of his days peace- 
fully in Nepaul. One statement is that Maun Singh has been captured, 

In Central India Sir Hugh Rose had taken the strong fort of Gurra- 
kota, and caused it to be demolished. He was to follow a part of his force 
sent on to Jhansi. General Whitlock had entered into communication 
with the Rewah troops under Captain Osborne. General Whitlock’s 
force would be divided; part would move from Jubbulpore to Saugor, 
The Calpee rebels, thus urged by 
Sir Hugh Rose and General Whitlock, had twice entered the Doab, but 
had on both occasions been driven back with loss 

The Governor-General was at Allahabad. He had assumed the Go- 
vernment of the North-Western Provinces himself, and had sent Mr. Grant 
It is stated that Lord Canning contemplates being absent from 
Caleutta for a year. 

The trial of the ex-King of Delhi began on the 27th January, and 
lasted twelve days. He was tried before a military court in the Dewan 
Khas of the Palace. The court ‘olonel Dawes, Ilorse 
Artillery, President, Major Palmer 60th Rifles, Major Redmond 61st 
Regiment, Major Sawyers 6th Carabineers, and Captain Rothney 4th 
Punjaub Infantry. Major Harriott, Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, 
was the prosecutor When the ex-King was brought into court, he 
*‘ coiled himself up into a small bundle upon the cushion assigned to him 
the picture of helpless imbecility.” His son stood beside him; behind 
was a guard of Ritk Several European gentlemen and some ladies 
were present in the court. After long delay the prisoner pleaded “ Not 
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| guilty’ to the charges preferred against him. His behaviour during the 
| proceedings was remarkable. Sometimes he seemed “lost in the land 
of dreams.” When several papers were produced, he seemed 


During an adjournment of the 
court he smoked his hookah. At one moment, when the dream of a 
prophet was read to tl the old man suddenly sprang up and de- 
clared his firm belief had been said respecting the wonderful 
powers of the prophet. Another day he denied all knowledge of the 
prophet or his powers 
| The witnesses produced were the old King’s yakeel, his hakim, news- 
writer to the late Mr. Colvin, two servants of the late Captain Douglas, 
an editor of a Native paper, and Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. A great part 
of the evidence was documentary. ‘Tree points seem to have been made out. 
| First, that the inmates of the palace assisted at the murder of Mr. Fraser 
and a number of Europeans, of both sexes and all ages; and that the 
King did nothing to stop the massacre, which took place absolutely 
under his own apartments. One witness said that the King himself 
gave the order for the slaught I The second w as, that chupatties were 
| circulated for the purpose of bringing together many persons with the 
view of overthrowing the British, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe said they 
| originated in Lucknow; a Native witness, that they first came from 
| Kurnaul. The third point was the connexion of the prisoner with 
| an intrigue with Persia. A letter to the late Mr. Colvin, from whom 
is not stated, asserted that a year and a half ago emissaries were sent by 
the King of Delhi to Persia through Hussun Uskeree. One man related 
a dream of this prophet. A mighty storm from the West (Persia) over- 
whelmed the whole country, but one man (the King) weathered the 
storm. Hf{ussun Uskeree when examin ied that he had ever 
dreamed such a dream, and what had been said of his wonderful powers. 
| Chunee, the editor of the De/hi News—a paper he wrote and read to 


amused at the number and laughed. 

















his subscribers tid that the Mah tar were excited about the Per- 
sian war, and boasted that th uns and Russians were coming to 
drive the English out of the « (The accounts of this trial are 





very meagre. | 

The Native inhabitants of Bombay, to the numb 
a loyal address to the Queen. The list of signatui 
name of Jamsctjee Jeejeebhoy. 

A proclamation by the rebe! Nawab of Bareilly has been published. It 
is an appeal for cobperation from the Moslems of Rohilcund to the Hin- 
doos of Oude; reminding them that the English have abolished suttee, 
forced Hindoo widows to marry again, and adopted a rule to confiscate 
the property of all Rajahs who die without issue male. The English are 
“the destroyers of the creeds of other nations.”” They have compiled 
books and spread them through the land, and have forcibly seize the 
Native religious books. They design to destroy the Hindoo religion. The 
Sepoys have killed them wherever they could find them. A small num- 
ber is left, and they are also to be killed, If the Hindoos will join the 
Mussulmans, the latter will kill no more cows, but will abhor their flesh 
as they do pork. There was a golden opportunity which they should not 
allow to slip away. 

A detailed account of the wreck of the Ava has been received. It 
appears that she was steaming along on the 16th February after sunset, 
and within sight of shore. ‘The ladies were sitting on deck, and the 
gentlemen were smoking or walking to and fro. Suddenly the look-out 
cried ‘*Hard starboard; stop her!” The next moment the ship was fast 
ona rock, The ladics and gentlemen were first placed in the boats, 
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with orders to keep near the ship all night, as the coast was studded 
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with breakers. Nearly all the crew and passengers were finally crowded 
into six boats; but the Captain, Mr. Kirton, and some Lascars, remained 
on board. When daylight again came the boats made for Trincomalee, 
where they arrived in the afternoon. All behaved well, except the Na- 
tive crew, who plundered the cabins. Many of the passengers were 
from Lucknow, and besides losing their effects they lost their journals of 
the siege. They were taken on to Suez in the Granada, which happened 
to be at Galle. 


€hina —The dates from Hongkong are to the 15th February. All 
was going on peacefully at Canton. Europeans passed unmolested 
through the streets, and the shops were open. The garrison had been 
reduced to 2000. America and Russia had joined the alliance ; and the 
Plenipotentiaries of the four Powers, it was supposed, would proceed to 
the North. The 70th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry had arrived, 
and was quartered in Canton. The blockade of the river was raised on 
the 10th February. 

The Inflexible was at Hongkong on the 15th, en route to Calcutta, 
with Commissioner Yeh on board. 


Alisrellaucons. 


The Queen has given orders for several appointments to the Order of 
the Bath. 

To be Knights Commanders—Colonels Sydney John Cotton, William 
Rose Mansfield, and Thomas Seaton of the Bengal Army. 

To be Companions—Colonels Philip Melmoth Nelson Guy, 5th Regi- 
ment; Robert Walpole, KRiile Brigade; David Russell, 84th ; Charles 
Assheton Fitzardinge Berkeley, 32d ; Archibald Little, 9th Lancers; the 
Hon, Adrian Hope, 93d ; William Paston Purnell, 90th. Lieutenant- 
Colonels Alexander Sebastian Leith Hay, 93d; William Thomas Crawford, 
Royal Artillery; Edward Blagden Hale, 82d; John Alexander Ewart, 
93d; Charles Henry Gordon, Dépot Battalion, late 98d ; Henry Hamilton, 
78th; Colin Campbell M‘Intyre, 78th ; George William Powlett Bingham, 
64th ; Edward W. D. Lowe, 32d. Majors Francis Cornwallis Maude, Royal 
Artillery; Frederick Arthur Willis, 84th. 

Of the Indian Army, Colonels Robert Napier, Bengal Engineers ; Charles 
Shepherd Stuart, Ist Bombay European Regiment ; Lieutenant-Colonels 
Robert Augustus Master, 7th Regiment of Bengal Light Cavalry ; Henry 
Marion Durand, Bengal Engineers ; James Brind, Bengal Artillery; Frank 
Turner, Bengal Artillery ; Major Jeremiah Brasyer, Unattached, Bengal 
Army ; Superintending-Surgeon John Campbell Brown, Bengal Army. 

[Lieutenant-Colonel William Case, 32d Regiment, and Major Roger 
Barnston, 90th Regiment, would have been recommended for the dignity of 
Companion of the Order of the Bath had they survived. ] 


The new Ministers have been assailed by deputations There were no 
fewer than five on Tuesday. The West India Committee had an inter- 
view with Lord Stanley. An Irish deputation, and a large body of hop- 
‘ame 9 saw Mr. Disraeli, the latter asking for the total repeal of the 

op-duty. ‘The Maine Liquor-law men waited on Mr. Walpole. And 
gentlemen representing the shipping interest and desirous of abolishing 
passing-tolls called upon Mr. Henley. 

The Chairman of the “ Discussion Forum,’ Mr. William Carpenter, 
has addressed a letter to the Emperor of the French, gravely refuting the 
allegations of M. de la Guerroniére. Mr. Carpenter informed the Em- 
peror that he was not paid as chairman ; that ‘* Regicide” was discussed 
purely as ‘an abstract historical theme’; and that the persons who at- 
tend the Forum are not revolutionists, but, for the most part, substantial 
tradesmen. The Emperor, through his seeretary, has thanked Mr. Car- 
penter for the information, and expressed his regret that the writer of 
the pamphlet should haye misconstrued a circumstance now so satisfac- 
torily explained. 





The Board of Trade returns for February show a falling-off in exports 
of no less than 2,024,624/. as compared with the same month of 1857, 
The reduction is spread pretty equally over the various erticles; in 
some there is an increase—a notable one in cotton yarn. In grain and 
flour the imports are larger this year. In raw materials, there is a 

eat reduction in silk, cotton, flax, and tallow ; an increase in wool and 

emp. 

The Countess of Derby held an assembly on Saturday. The Duke of 
Montrose, the Marquis of Salisbury, and Lord Foley had dinner-parties : 
the Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge were the guests of Lord and 
Lady Foley. The Speaker received a party of Members at dinner, and af- 
terwards held a levee: he had another dinner-party of Members on Wed- 
nesday. 


The Earl of Caithness has given a lecture to the operatives at Wolverton | 


Works on the history of the steam-engine. 

Lady Inglis, her three children, and several of the Lucknow garrison, ar- 
rived at Southampton in the Colombo on Wednesday. 

Baron de Manderstrém, Swedish Ambassador at Paris, has been recalled, 
to fill the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs in Sweden. 

Count Prosper Benoist has been thrown from his horse and killed in the 
Bois de Boulogne: his daughter was riding with him, and strove in vain 
to check her father’s horse when it was running away. 


The Marlborough, 131, Captain Lord F. H. Kerr, flag of Vice-Admiral 
Fanshawe, C.B., for the Mediterranean command, has not more than about 
550 men of her complement of 1100, and of those about 200 are Marines. 
The Renown, 91, Captain Forbes, which has been in commission ever since 
the 19th of November last, is still 100 or more short of her complement of 
840. The Racoon, 21, Captain Paynter, is the only vessel that is manned 
of those fitting-out at Portsmouth. 

Instead of the dreaded ‘‘ thousands”’ of refugees on the Gallo-Swiss fron- 
tiers, there have been found by the Swiss Government but twenty-four 
Italians and seventeen Frenchmen. 

The Paris Pays announces that a circumstance has occurred on the coast 
of Africa which merits notice. Some French ships lately presented them- 
selves at the entrance of the Zaire, the principal river of Congo, in order to 
en, free Negroes for the French West India Islands. The Governor of 
the Portuguese possessions on the West coast of Africa opposed the execu- 
tion of their object, claiming the right of the Portuguese Government to the 
coast as far as 3 12 South latitude. The matter has been referred to the 
French and Portuguese Governments. 











Commercial affairs in France remain as bad as ever. A new kind of 
speculation has grown up in France: produce in the hand of a merchant 
is bought, but only a part of the purchase-money is paid; the nominal} 
purchaser transfers his interest as soon as possible to some other person at 
a higher price; and he to a third, and so on: a most unsound state of 
—sw no means unknown here, but a recent discovery, it is said, oyer 
there. 

The railway from Lyons to Geneva was opened last week, with much fes- 
tivity. 

The commercial depression in France has very severely affected the sugar 
importers and refiners ; they have petitioned the Government for a reduc- 
tion of the onerous duties on sugar. Nantes asks from the Emperor a dimi- 
nution of both the coffee and the sugar duties. 

The public—unwittingly—have become patrons to a large extent of Cape 
wines. While the import of other wines, from the vine-disease, has fallen 
off of late, that of Cape wine has largely increased. The duty on Cape js 
only half that on foreign wines ; and it has been used to adulterate other 
wines or to make up for the bad vintages in Europe : but while drinking 
Cape, the public has too often paid as if for European wines. [In some 
eases the true vintage is avowed, and the price is ones, Even then the 
Cape wines are christened with Spanish and Mediterranean names ; but, 
though pleasant, they are easily distinguished. ] 


It is intended to try the experiment of making Milford Haven a port of 
departure for New Zealand : the first packet will sail in May or June. 

The process of stowing a portion of the Atlantic Telegraph cable on board 
the Agamemnon is now going on at Plymouth, having commenced on the 
19th. The Niagara has also arrived in that port. 


The health of the Metropolis shows but little sign of improvement. The 
deaths last week were 1431, fifty-six fewer than in the preceding week, but 
still 113 above the calculated average. 

The returns of births, marriages, and deaths in Scotland for 1857, the 
third year of the present statistics, have just been published. They show that 
there were registered in that year 103,628 births, 61,925 deaths, and 21,314 
marriages, being one birth in every 29, one death in every 49, and one mar- 
riage in every 143 of its inhabitants. The birth rate, which was thus 338 
for every 10,000 of the population in Scotland, was in the same year 343 for 
every 10,000 in England. During the three years, the deaths in Scotland 
have been 200 to every 10,000 living, while in England the proportion was 
216 to 10,000. In Scotch towns, 244 died in 10,000 ; in rural districts, only 
157 to 10,000, 








The Dutch customhouse-officers at Rosendacl, a few days ago, seized a 
quantity of lace to the value of 1200 florins, which a lady coming by the 
railway from Antwerp had concealed under her erinoline. The anxiety de- 
picted on her countenance is said to have betrayed her. 

It has always been understood that Holbeach is a great “ laudanum dis- 
trict,’ and as might be expected the drug is sold in immense quantities, not 
only by our druggists, but by almost every little country shopkeeper and 
general dealer in the neighbourhood; and that there are so few deaths 
known to be caused by its use is something surprising. Judging from a 
single druggist’s weekly return of retail sales shown to us the other day, we 
think we are within the mark in estimating the amount of moncy spent by 
the working classes in this parish (though they are by no means the only 
consumers) in laudanum and opium at not less than 700/. or 800/. a year. 
Stamford Mercury. 


\ \ 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY, 

In the House of Commons last night, Mr. Disraxxi introduced the 
bill proposed by the present Ministers for transferring the govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company to the Crown. In taking 
this course, he said, the Government was not merely influenced by the 
vote of the House of Commons, but by the fact that that vote had ren- 
dered it impossible for the Company to grapple with still existing dan- 
gers. Ile compared the course adopted to that of Lord Palmerston, who, 
while in office, resisted the appointment of the Sebastopol Committee, 
and who when he became head of a Cabinct acceded to the appointment 
of the Committee. Mr. Disracli also paid a tribute of admiration to the 
East India Company, which had fallen before the course of change, of 
time, and of progress. Like the great republic of Venice, which it ri- 
valled and resembled, it fell in the possession of a gallant army, a 
powerful fleet, considerable territory, and the semblance of authority. 
‘Tt has met its end in the august fulfilment of its destiny. When Venice 
fell, under similar cireumstances, it was discovered that, whatever was its 
outward show, it rested upon a foundation which had been long sapped 
and hollow.” With this exordium Mr. Disraeli entered upon an ex- 
planation of the bill, stating the object thus— 

** To establish a British Minister with authority, subject to the moral 
control of a body of men of knowledge, independence, experience, distine- 
tion, and public merit, and nevertheless invested with an authority which 
can control even a despotic Minister, and which no mere act of Parliament 
can confer upon them, is no ordinary difficulty to encounter ; and to devise 
the means by which it can be encountered, is one which cnly with the indul- 
gence of the House, and with the assistance of Parliament, we can hope to 
accomplish, ' : . 

‘“* We propose in the first instance that there shall be a high officer of 
State—a Minister of the Crown—who shall occupy the rank and fulfil 
the duties of one of her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State. 
The Secretary will be President, with power to wont a Vice-President. 
“The Council will consist of eighteen persons, We likewise propose that 
one-half of that number should be nominated by a warrant of the Crown 
under the sign-manual, and the other moiety of nine members should be 
elected. (Loud cheers.) We are yet of the opinion that each of the nine 
nominated should have specified qualifications ; that they should each repre- 
sent some great interest in India; that they should, although nominated by 
the Crown, still be, to use a popular expression of the day, representative men. 
(Cheers.) These nine will be appointed in this manner. Each of the Civil 
Services of the four Presidencies shall furnish a representative. There will 
be one member who has served ten years in the Civil Service in the Upper 
Provinces or in those countries immediately under the Governor-General. 
There will be another who shall have served for ten years in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. There shall be, too, a Member of the Council connected with 
the Civil Service of the Madras Presidency, and another with that of Bom- 
bay ; each with the same qualification of ten years’ service. ‘The fifth member 
of the Council is to have a specified, but rather a peculiar, qualification. 
One of the faults of the administration of India hitherto has been, we think, 
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to great a disregard of the feelings of the Native Princes and too little ac- | the improvements now loudly called for by the public. The Army Esti- 


quaintance with the circumstances of the territory and the character of the 
yeople. It seemed to us desirable to have in the Council a representative of 
that eminent class of public servants—the area for the selection of which is 
limited—who, having served ten years under the Government of India, have 
been five years resident at the court of some Native Prince. The men whom 
we wish to have in the Council are such men as Sir Robert Jenkins, as 
Colonel Sutherland, as General Low in his younger and happicr hours. I | 
have now detailed the qualifications of five of the members to be nominated 
by the Crown. We intend that the four others should represent respectively 
the military service of the Queen in India, the Armies of Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras. We require that there should be in the Council a member of 
the Queen's Army who has served five years in India, a member of each of the 
Armies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, who has served in India at least 
ten years. Our object is, so far asthe nine nominees of the Crown are con- 
cerned, that the Secretary of State shall command a special and particular 
knowledge of everything ab - before the Council.”” The names of the first 
nominees will be placed in the bill, so that they will have not only a Royal 
but a Parliamentary sanction. 

The other portion of the Council will be chosen by election. Of these, 
four must have served ten years in India, in the Army, Navy, the Legal, or 
the Civil Service, or must have resided fifteen years in India employed in 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. The constituency that will elect 
these four will consist of all persons residing in this country who, in the 
Army or Navy or Civil Service, have served ten years in India, and all re- 
gistered proprietors of 2000/. stock in India railways, or 1000/, East India 
stock. ‘This will give a constituency of 5000 persons. The other tive Mem- 


bers of Council must have been engaged in commerce with India or in the | 


exportation of manufactured articles to India for five years, or have 
to be elected by the 


resided in India ten years. These five are 
eee constituencies of the City of London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast. (‘* Hear, hear!’ and laughter.) Besides 


the names of the nine Members to be nominated by the Crown, the 
names of the four to be elected by an Indian constituency are to be in the 
bill. The names of the Crown nominees are Sir Frederick Currie and Mr. 
Dorin, senior Member of Council at Calcutta, both of Bengal; Sir Henry 
Montgomery of Madras; Mr. Pringle of Bombay ; Sir Claude Wade, who 
has held many political appointments ; Lieutenant-General Sir John Pen- 
nefather, Colonel Burton of the Bengal Army, Sir Richard Vivian, formerly 
Adjutant-General at Madras, and an officer not yet named for Bombay. 
For the Indian constituency, are selected Mr. Mangles, Captain Shepherd, 
Sir James Hogg—(‘* Hear, hear’ and a langh)—and Mr. Prinsep. 

He described next the form of procedure and duties of the Council. The 
Minister for India will have power to divide the Council into Committees. 
He may call a meeting whenever he thinks fit. Six members of Council 
may also call a meeting. If there is a difference in the Council, the opinion 
of the Minister shall be conclusive; if he is absent, a decision will be by 
majority, and in ease of ae by the casting-vote of the Vice-President, 
subject to the sanction of the President. The Council will be appointed for 
two, four, and six years, fer six years finally. Members eligible for re- 
election. They will not have seats in Parliament. Their salary will be 
1000/. a year. ‘‘The distribution of patronage will not be in the least al- 
tered.””, With regard to the Army and finance, there will be two armies ; 
cave has been taken to fix on the revenue of India alone the expense of the 
sovernment of India. The accounts will be annually placed before Parlia- 
ment; and there will be a sufficient audit. Finally,—for Mr. Disraeli ex- 
pressed a serious anxiety on the subject of Indian finance,—if the bill pass, 
the Government will recommend the Queen to issue a Royal Commission to 
examine and ascertain the real condition of the finances; and a clause will 
gaa in the bill enabling a Commission to proceed immediately to 

ndia. 

Lord Patmerston said, in giving his cordial consent to the motion he 
must be understood as merely concurring in the motion for leave to 
bring in the bill. He reserved his opinion. 

In the conversation that ensued, there was an unanimous opinion in fa- 
vour of admitting the bill without cayil, but a general tone of coldness. 
Mr. Manetrs offered the cordial assistance of himself and _ col- 
leagues in making the bill as efficient as possible, but reserved the right 
of debating it section by section. Mr, Wurrs said, the bill favourably 
contrasted with the previous bill. Sir Exskine Perry thought the bill 
paid too much attention to class interests and disregarded national 
interests. Mr. Brack thought that Edinburgh should return a mem- 
ber of Council. Mr. Vance said, after that demand he must make a 
claim for Dublin. Mr. Cox said, the change of Government had re- 
sulted in a more liberal India Bill ;—whcreat the Ministcrialists cheered. 
Lord Joun Russert demanded plenty of time to consider the provi- 
sions of the measure. Mr. Rornvcx objected to the bill as a “ sham” 
from beginning to end. The electoral principle was introduced to give 
colour to the despotic principle of the bill. Mr. Bricur warned the 
Government to reconsider the measure. He thought, as regards responsi- 


bility, that Lord Palmerston’s proposed Council, of eight only, was to be | 
7? prop 7 g ys Ane has been taken before the question of foot-tolls is decided, because the 


preferred, It struck him that the provisions relating to popular election 


might be called claptrap. He wished for a bill with distinct provisions, | Yet! 
| their line on Monday. 


clear and broad in its features, simple, comprehensive, and easily 
understood. 

In the course of remarks many Members asked questions, and Mr. 
Disrakxt supplied answers. The Council will do all business that can be 
transacted in England. Its members must give their whole time to their 
duties, and not be engaged in trade, except those elected by the great 
The Council will not meet at fixed times, but, like Cabinct 


towns. 
Councils, as often as may be necessary. Six will be a quorum, The 
Vice-President will not be a political officer in any sense. There 


will be a Seeret Committee. 

The bill was read a first time. Mr. Disrarxi desired to fix the second 
reading for Friday the 16th April; but, at the suggestion of Lord Joun 
Rvsseut, he fixed it for Monday the 19th. 


In the House of Peers, Lord Panmure, moving for returns, gave an 
historical summary of the improvements made in the condition of the 
soldicr for the last twenty-five years, to show that he has not been ne- 
glected, Lord Grey had amended the system of reliefs, diminishing the 
period of absence from twenty to ten and fifteen years ; he had introduced 
good-conduct pay, and instituted savings-banks, a measure fully carried 
out by Lord Hardinge. Mr. Sidney Herbert began and Lord Penmaes 
completed the system of military and regimental education. Lord Pan- 
mure had abolished the selling of spirits in barrack canteens; the 
“sponge” of the regiment—the man who would absorb any amount of 
drink—has disappeared. The chaplains have been increased from seven 
to twenty-two, with thirty-five assistant-chaplains. The soldier 
gets a free kit and bounty. With regard to barracks, much improve- 
ment has been made, but large sums would be required to carry out all 





mates reach 9,500,000/., and of this sum 660,000/. is devoted to barracks. 
There are other things to attend to besides barracks. The Government 
must endeavour to dispense fairly the money which the nation can afford 
to give over all the requirements of the Army ; and they must not look, 
nor can they afford, to expend it on any one thing merely because the 
public attention is aroused by the notion that something more ought to be 
done in the erection of barracks. 

The Duke of Camprince explained, that he had not in his recent 
speeches elsewhere made any charge against Lord Panmure, who had 
spent more moncy in barrack-improvements than any of his predecessors. 
The Duke only desired to show that the Army is not neglected. More 
taxation is needed to provide for the wants of the Army. The Earl of 
CanpiGAn said that recent statements with respect to the condition 
of the soldier had been much exaggerated. The Duke of Somerssr said, 
surely something might be done for the soldier without incurring 
any great expense. After spending 2,000,0002. on the Houses of Par- 
liament, it cannot be said we can atford nothing for the soldier, 

The late Government made an exhibition in Westminster Hall, which 
showed their idea of public buildings. They proposed to erect a row of 
palaces for public offices ; but it would, in his opinion, be far better to pro- 
vide for the soldier before we built palaces for the clerks of public depart- 
that which 


ments. The want of proper sleeping accommodation is tha 
especially calls for remedy. The subject should be dealt with in a large 
spirit. 


The Earl of Derny made some general remarks, to show that the 
soldier has not been neglected, and fayourably compared his present 
condition with that of past times. 

The returns were agreed to. 

The House of Commons adjourned last night until Monday, April 12. 
The House of Lords will sit one or two nights next week for formal 
business. 


The Times states that Lord Malmesbury has inaugurated his reign at 
the Foreign Oftice by the following important changes— 

“Lord A. Loftus, at present Secretary of Legation at Berlin, will succeed 
Sir Hamilton Seymour at Vienna. 

‘Sir J. Crampton, at present Minister at Hanover and late Minister in 
the’ United States, will succeed Lord Wodehouse at St. Petersburg. 

“Mr, Buchanan, at present Minister at Copenhagen, will succeed Lord 
Howden at Madrid. 

“Mr. Elliot, at present Secretary of Legation at Vienna, will succeed 
Mr. Buchanan at Copenhagen. 

“Mr. Howard, at present Secretary of Embassy at Paris, will succeed 
Lord Normanby as Minister at Florence. 

“Lord Chelsea will succeed Mr. Howard as Secretary of Embassy at 
Paris.” 








A numerous deputation of magistrates and clergymen from Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Northamptonshire, attended by Lord Goderich 
and about twenty Members of Parliament, waited upon Mr. Walpole at 
the Home Office yesterday to ask for measures in correction of the 
evils which result from the present system of licensing beer-houses. 
The case was stated by Mr. Foster, the Reverend Mr. Woodford, the 
Mayor of Bradford, and the Reverend Canon Brown, These gentlemen 
represented the beer-houses as the resort of classes representing every 
form of misconduct and crime. The statistics would only encumber our 
space. ‘They result in showing that the beer-house is, in a vast number of 
cases, the home of vice in its lowest, most revolting, most shameless,and 
most destructive character; the beer-house being the trap for the 
young of the poor and uneducated classes, the nursery of pauper- 
ism and crime. In the West Riding of Yorkshire there is one 
house for the sale of intoxicating liquors to thirty-one other houses, 
and one house for every fifty-six males above the age of fifteen. 
The improvements proposed were, an extension of the Tippling Act 
to prevent small debts for scores being recoverable by law; greater 
restriction in the number of houses licensed, so as to facilitate inspection 
and control ; power to suspend or annul licences for misconduct; power to 
receive protests from the inhabitants of a district against the conduct or 
number of beer-shops. In reply Mr. Walpole pointed out that the mem- 
bers of the deputation were not unanimous on the subject of the proposed 
remedies; but the subject had already been under his consideration ; he 
would give it further thought during the recess, and would be ready to 
state in his place in Parliament the intentions of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

The new Bridge at Chelsea will be opened on Monday. This step 


West London and Crystal Palace Railway Company are prepared to open 


Lady Inglis and her three children, and several ladies and officers who 
were besieged in Lucknow, arrived yesterday in the Colombo at South- 
ampton. Lady Inglis was welcomed by her brother Colonel Thesiger ; 
and the other heroes and heroines by their relatives. 


An unpleasant story has obtained currency in Oude respecting Sir 
Colin Campbell's treatment of General Outram. When the public de- 
spatches of Sir Colin, describing his entry into Lucknow, came back to 
Cawnpore, those who had been present in the Oude capital at the time of 
the relief were struck with the remarkable omissions in the account given 
by the Commander-in-chicf. It certainly would not be supposed from 
reading that despatch, that Outram had sent to Sir Colin Campbell, at 
Alumbagh, plans of the city and its approaches; that he had carefully 
described to the Commander-in-chief the very point in which he was 
most likely to meet with opposition; that he had submitted an entire 
plan of operations ; that he had erected a semaphore on the top of the Re- 
sidency, in order to exchange messages with the leader of the relieving 
force ; that he had drawn up and furnished to Sir Colin a code of signals ; 
that he had promised to make a diversion in order to assist the assault ; 
or that Sir Colin not only received General Outram’s plan and scheme of 
operations, but telegraphed that he would adopt the scheme, and did 
adopt it. It would not be supposed that Outram made a diversion in Sir 
Colin’s favour, which many even blamed as rash,—blowing up mines, 
making sorties, storming positions, shelling and bombarding the,place in 
which the enemy were in force, Yet all this, we are told, is true; andit is 
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assumed that the truth will come out, though too late to dopresent justice to 
Outram. The omission in the published account is indeed remarkable ; and 
it is natural that great sensitiveness should exist on such asubject. Oude 
has been the scene of some of the hardest fighting, the most formidable 
dangers, and the most heroic perseverance, ever recounted in the history 
of British arms. In many cases the officers and men who joined in the 
heroic work knew at the time that they had no chance of reward except 
the approval of their country ; and they are naturally jealous if a fair 
and distinct knowledge of their exertions should not be furnished to the 
country. When the attention of the Commander-in-chief in India shall 
have been called to the omission, we presume that some explanation will 
be given; meanwhile, it is fair to suspend judgment on the point. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcnANnGr, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The market for English Securities has been exceedingly quiet all the 
week, with a continued absence of business; from the opening on Monday 
up to yesterday, there had not been § per cent fluctuation. While the 
demand for Money had somewhat increased at the Bank, loans on Govern- 
ment Securities in the Stock Exchange ranged from 1} to 2 percent. In 
expectation that the Bank Directors were yesterday to lower the existing 
rate, the Consol market exhibited more firmness, and advanced from 96] to 
pay ee weer but no change took place. 
in France has led, within the last two days, to an advance of § per cent. 
This improvement is supported by the belief that the new Indian Loan of 
5,000,000/, will not be felt in the Consol market, but that, from the large 
amount of unemployed capital in many large establishments, the entire 
amount will be immediately taken up, with slight effect on the money- 
market. The loan is to be on the security of debentures for a period of five 
years, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, payable half- 
yearly, by coupons attached. Consols opened on Monday morning at 962 

7, and close this afternoon for Money at 97} 3, and for 8th April at 973 97}. 
Exchequer Bills, 35s. 40s. 

The market for Foreign Stocks has been of an improving character this 
week, although there has been little real business doing: most descriptions 
of Stock are better, and some especially so—Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cent has advanced fully 2 per cent—82} 83}, Peruvian Three per Cents, 
56} 574—the main cause being an extreme scarcity of the Stock. There 
is thought to be still upwards of 80,0007. to be bought for redemption this 
half-year. The Victor Emmanuel Loan has risen 2 per cent; attention 
being drawn to the extreme cheapness of the security. Supposing money 
to continue at its present low rate, there is hardly a doubt but that the at- 
tention of the sable will be given to this market, as most of the dividend- 
paying stocks are at a very low figure compared with other things. Mexi- 
can leaves off at 193 20; Buenos Ayres, 78 80; Ditto Deferred, 16 17; Chi- 
lian, 105 107; Turkish Six per Cent, 102 102}; Ditto Four per Cent, 104 
1043; Spanish Three per Cent, 44 44}; Spanish Deferred, 26} 263. 

Railway Shares have varied about 1 per cent throughout the week, but 
business Be: been wholly unimportant. Caledonian Shares have been par- 
ticularly heavy, closing today at 44 443. Midland and North-Western 
Stock have likewise receded, the former being now quoted at 963 8, and 
the latter at 95} 953. London and Brighton close at 105 107; Great West- 
ern, 58} 59; Lancashire and Yorkshire, $8} 89; South-Eastern, 203 21; 
Great Northern, 253 {; Manchesier, Sheiiield, and Lincolnshire, 37} 38}; 
North British, 52525. There is a little more activity in the market at the 
close this afternoon. 

The French market has been steady, | 
checks any rise. Paris and Lyons, : 


Paris and Strasbourg, 27} 274. 
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continuance of bad traffic 
$8 38}; 


3 33 38}; 





The Indian market is decidedly firm; the ease with which it is expected 
the Loan will be obtained giving confidence. East Indian, 110 111; Great 
Indian Peninsula, 21} 22; Madras 20/, Shares, 20} 21. 


SaturDaAyYy, Twrtve o’Cioce 
6 an 
973 973; 


Consols opened firm at the last price of yesterday, ¢ a reaction of } 


Pra cent has since occurred upon unfavourable rumours as regards both 
France and India ; the price is now 974 97}. Vercign Stocks are flat. Rail- 


way Shares are dull, with slight alteration. 













3 per Cent Consols ......... 97 97} Dutch 2} per Cents . . 65) 66) 
Ditto for Account.......... O71 974 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 1004 101) 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... . shut Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 19; 20; 
New 3 per Cents .........++ shut Peruvian 44 per Cents 81 83 
Long Annuities. .......... . shut Ditto 3 per Cents .... 56 58 
Peer shut | Portuguese 3 per Cents 15 46 
Exchequer Bills....... ovese 33 40 tussian 5 per Cents.... 109 111 
India Stock .... icceieene See Ditto 4 91 
Austrian 5 per Cents ..... -- 9093 Spani-) 

Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 1024 104} | Ditto De 

Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 99 101 Sardinian 5 per Cents.... 91 § 
Chilian 6 per Cents.... . 105 107s | Swedish 4 per Cents ..,.. 80 83 
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munced that the dividend for the 
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past year will be at the rate A balance of 16,7477. is to 
carried to the reserve-fund, 





Messrs. Dennistoun and Co., whose suspension for 2,000,0007. was one of 
the most serious events of the recent crisis, and who subsequently arranged 
to pay in full by instalments, have issued a circular anticipating the pay- 
ment due on the 3lstiof July on general account, and on the 30th of June 
on Australian account, and stating their readiness to meet the same on the 
31st of this month. 

The firm of T. H. Elmenhorst and Co., an old house in the Swedish trade, 
is to be added to those who, having suspended during the monetary crisis, 
have now announced their ability to pay all claims in full. 

It is expected that all claims on Mr. A. R. Lafone, of Liverpool, will 
shortly be met in full: the stoppage arose from the receipt of bills from 
Montevideo on houses which have suspended. 

Mr. H. P. Maples, commission-merchant and insurance-broker, and agent 
to Dieppe and Jersey steamers, has announced his inability to mect his en- 
gagements, in consequence of the depreciation in the value of steam-ships. 





Atlantic Telegraph shares, 10002, paid-up, have been sold this week at 
7052. 


The West-End of London Railway is now complete, and was examined 
on Tuesday by the Government Inspector. It is hoped that it may be open 
for public traffic on Monday next. The inhabitants of Belgravia, West- 
minster, Kensington, and the adjacent localities will thereby be enabled, 
from the ‘ Riverside Terminus,’ at the foot of Chelsea new Suspension 
Bridge, to reach Brighton in one hour and a quarter, and Dover and Ports- 
mouth in two hours and a half. The line will also give increased facility 


The more settled position of affairs | 


| duced with 


| the Count of Poitou, faithless to his lady-love. 


—_ 
ef access to the Crystal Palace, and the localities of Balham Hill, Streat- 
ham, Norwood, and Sydenham, through which it passes. 

_Persons styling themselves ‘Graham and Ellis” have been putting 
bills of exchange into circulation, mostly on the Continent, made “ payable 
at the City Bank”: the bank know nothing of such a firm. Duwring this 
month fifteen such bills have been presented at the bank and rejected. They 
were for sums ranging from 80/7. to 240’. ‘ 

The privileges accorded to the Bank of Rome are stated to have been ex- 
tended for ten years, The dividend for the past year was at the rate of 9} 
per cent. e 

CRYSTAL Pavace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
March 26th, including season-ticket-holders, 10,722. : 








Che Thratres. 

As next week will be ‘Passion ” or “Holy” week, accordingly as 
the designation is given by Anglican or Romanist, we now touch the 
border of the longest theatrical recess known to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. To mark the solemnity of the period, the representation of Shak- 
spere will become for the time unlawful, while singing, fiddling, 
mountebankery, and dancing-doggery, may be patronized with impunity, 


Frencu THEATRICALS, 

M. Ilalévy, the composer, and M. de Saint-Georges, the poet, 
both esteemed much more highly in Paris than on this side the 
Channel, have conjoined their talents for the fabrication of a new 
opera in five acts, entitled Za Magicienne, which has been pro- 
success at the Académie. The enchantress named in 
le is the fairy of French tradition, Melusina, so far modified 
that instead of wearing the shape of a serpent she is compelled 
to appear hideous at night though perfectly beautiful during the day. 
Poitou, the province to which the legend belongs, is likewise the scen 
of action in the libretto. The arts of Melusina are employed to make 
the Chevalier Réné de Thouars, the betrothed of Blanche, daughter ot 
] Accordingly, she not 
y captivates him in a dream, but, by a stratagem similar to that em- 
ployed in Much Ado about Nothing, makes him believe that Blanche en- 
courages a clandestine lover. Llowever, she has an adversary in th: 
person of a demon, who claims her affections for himself, and, visiting 
the earth under the name of Stello, forces her to appear in all her noe- 
turnal hideousness to the eyes of Réené. The young chevalier, shocked 
at the deformity of the enchantress, returns to the deserted Blanche ; 
whose pardon Melusina, becoming penitent, ardently solicits. At the 
conclusion, Stello is the only uished party ; for, while on the one 
hand Réné and Blanche are happily united, on the other hand the demon 
is repelled by a rosary presented by Melusina. 

At the Théatre Italien, considerable sensation has been created by the 
production of an opera composed by Prince Poniatowski. The title is 
Don Desiderio ; and the plot turns on the mishaps of an old gentleman, 
who, with the best intentions, s¢s cmbarrassments to everybody with 
whom he comes in contact. Indced, both with respect to idea and detail, 
it is very similar to a farce called Lest Jnientions, m which the elder Mr, 
Charles Mathews played the principal part. ‘The performances of Ma- 
dame Ristori will commence, it is said, on the 7th of April. 

A vaudeville in five parts, written by M. E. Plouvier, and entitled Ze 
Pays des Amours, has been produced at the Variétés. A young gentle- 
man, whose marrisge with the daughter of a wealthy usurer is deferred 
for a week on account of a death in the family, resolves to pass the time 
in looking out for his former loves. The result of his investigations is 
favourable to the fair sex, and in the end he marries, not the usurer’s 
daughter, but a vendor of bouquets, whom he has deserted two years be- 
fore. 

The Ambigu-Comique has recently reopened under the management 
of M. Chilly, for many years the stock “villain” of the company ; and 
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| the event was signalized by the production of a new five-act drame, from 





the combined pens of MM. Victor Séjour and Brésil, entitled Le Marty: 
d« Ceur, The torture referred to is endured by a worthy young man of 
lowly ovigin, who, after educating at his own expense the daughter of 
his former master, finds his hopes of marrying the young lady checked 
by the appearance of a rival, who communicating to him the unpleasant 
fact that his mother was guilty of a theft some years before, threatens to 
have the venerable dame dragged to prison unless the union is aban- 
doned. As the mother cuts the Gordian knot by imbibing poison, and 
the menacing rival is run through the body by the son, we may conside1 
that the piece ends happily. 

At the Vaudeville, there is 2 now three-act comedy by M. Dumanoir, 
called Les Femmes Terribles. It conveys the sound moral that a word 
ineonsiderately spoken may produee a world of mischief. A lady, 
whose command over her tongue is of the slightest, has simply stated thet 
she has seen a certain married woman walking with a gentleman in th: 
Bois de Boulogne; but the remark coming to the ears of the husband, 
causes a series of jealous embarrassments, the formation and dissolution 
of which constitute the business of the plot. 


Rl usir. 

The usual routine musical performances have been going on—the 
Exeter Hall and St. Martin’s Hall Oratorios, Hullah’s Orchestral Con- 
certs, and those of Henry Leslie’s Choir ; but they have all lacked the in- 
terest of novelty, nothing having been given but repetitions of the ordi- 
nary stock-pieces. The energies of entreprencurs, however, are getting 
quickened by the approach of Easter and the “scason.” The customary 
flocks of foreign virtuosi, male and female, are beginning to wing their 
yearly flight to our shores, and in a few weeks we shall have the whol 
tuneful choir in full song. 

Meanwhile, this week has presented two objects of interest : the per- 
formance of Bach's celebrated Passions Musik by the Society which 
bears the name of Bach; and the “inauguration” of the St. James’s 
Hall, a new building in Piccadilly, erected for oratorios, concerts, and 
musical performances of every kind. 7 

The performance of the Passions-Musik took place on Tuesday evening, 
at St. Martin’s Hall. The Society who gave it was founded, we believe, 
by Professor Sterndale Bennett, with the view of studying the works of 
the illustrious old master, and making them known in this country. In 
this task they have been sedulously engaged these cight or nine years, 
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and they have now brought its matured result before the public. Bach 
js glibly talked about in England, and his famous fugues are familiar to 
every good organist and pianoforte performer ; but his great vocal works, 
his oratorios and services for the Lutheran Church, have till now been 
as completely unknown as if they had been produced in China. Of these 
great works the “ Passions-Musik”’ (the Oratorio of the Passion) is the 
greatest. The text is taken from the Gospel of St. Matthew, and its 
treatment is partly narrative and partly dramatic ; the two styles being 
mixed in a manner, it must be admitted, somewhat awkward. The 
Evangelist himself is supposed to relate his narrative ; which he does in 
a series of recitatives continued throughout the whole work; but when- 
ever the story assumes the shape of dialogue, then it is taken out of the 
narrator's mouth and the different characters speak in their own persons. 
Take, for instance, the verse—‘‘Then Judas answered and said, ‘ Lord, is 
it 1?’ He said unto him ‘ Thou hast said.’’”’ Here the narrator is sud- 
denly interrupted by another singer, who starts up and says, ‘* Lord, is 
it 1°” and, after a few words more, he is again interrupted by a third 
yoice uttering “ Thou hast said.’ When he tells that anything 
was said by a number of persons together,—as the disciples or the 
Jewish multitude,—then those persons strike in, in the form of 
a chorus. This is much at variance with vraisemblance, and 
is justifiable only on the ground of varicty and musical effect. 

hus, when the narrator says, “ But they cried out, and said 


——,” the sudden cry of the chorus, “* Let him be crucified!” is 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN LEGISLATION, 
Ir appears but too likely that the magnificent Indian empire, 
whose destinies and organization deserve the profoundest study 
of the impartial philosopher and the patriotic statesman, will be 
made a battle-ground for rival English politicians, The cireum- 
stances attending the production of competing schemes for recon- 
stituting the Anglo-Indian Government remind observers of the 
conflicts between rival quack-doctors at a country fair; so far 
are they from according with the most important and weighty 
work as yet undertaken in this century by English statesmen. 
It is therefore of the first consequence, that as the principles of the 
question are but too likely to be lost sight of amid the thronging 
vanities of professional politicians, something should be done to 
help the public mind to understand those principles with a clear- 
ness not to be obscured by the mystifications and sophistries of 





| debate, and to grasp them with a tenacity of purpose which shall 


exceedingly wild and startling. The continuity of the narrative is like- | 


wise broken by regular airs distributed among the principal singers, 
by choruses of large dimensions and elaborate structure, and by fine old 
Lutheran chorales or hymn-tunes, many of which are introduced 
throughout the work. A large proportion of the whole, however, 
consists of recitatives ; and the effect of such a quantity must be un- 
fayourable however well they may be delivered. The German language 
is not congenial to recitative, and Bach—German to the back-bone—has 
done nothing to give it grace or smoothness; while our English singers, 
instead of getting rapidly over it by emphatic elocution, turned it by 
their drawling utterance into a dull monotonous singsong. When the 
work is repeated, something must be done to improve this part of the 
performance ; but it can never, we think, be rendered agreeable. It 
was in the grandeur, depth, and descriptive power of the choruses, that 
the greatness of Bach’s genius chiefly manifested itself ; and in listening 
to them we discovered the source from which modern composers, Men- 
delssohn especially, have derived many of their brightest conceptions. 

The performance did great honour to the Bach Society, and to their 
president, Professor Bennett, by whom it was conducted. The principal 
singers, too—Miss Dolby, Madame Weiss, Mr. Benson, Mr. Weiss, and 
Mr. Winn—acquitted themselves admirably in all respects exeept the de- 
livery of the recitatives. Much interest had been excited in the musical 
world, and it has not Leen diminished by the result. The hall was 
crowded, literally to overfiowing, for many persons were unable to obtain 
places. The Prince Consort was present, as became a sound German 
musician and a patron of the art; and Lord Westmoreland, Lord Caw- 
dor, the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Blantyre, and a host of other noble 
and distinguished amateurs, were among the audience. 

St. James’s Hall, as it has been gradually rising to its present tower- 
ing height in the space between the Regent Quadrant and the East end 
of Piccadilly, has been an object of much attention among musical people, 
many of the most eminent of whom, having invested money in it as a 
commercial concern, are proportionally interested in its success. The 
question whether such a costly addition to our musical accommodation 
was really called for, has been much dcbated, and time only will furnish 
its solution. Meanwhile, one thing is certain—St. James’s Hall is a 
superb and beautiful edifice. Its opening, on Thursday evening, drew 
together a great assemblage; and its magnitude, aspect, and accommo- 
dations, did not disappoint the expectations of the public. It is the 
work of Owen Jones, an architect especially distinguished for his taste 
and fancy in interior decoration; and he has not in this instance belied 
his name. 
Except in height, it is inferior to Exeter Hall and the hall in the Surrey 


This last is 120 feet long by 55 broad, while St. James’s Hall is 140 
feet by 60. But then, St. James’s Hall towers to the height of 60 feet 
from the floor to the centre of the vaulted roof; a loftiness which, besides 
having an imposing cffect to the eye, materially aids the means of venti- 
lation, and contributes to keep the air cool and fresh,—an invaluable 
blessing in places of this kind. The lighting is beautiful; a pale mild 
radiance streams from a multitude of burners, which, hanging at regular 
distances from the lofty concavity of the roof, make it appear like a 
firmament studded with stars. The seating, too, is excellent; people 
have ample room, and sit in case and comfort. Last, but not least, the 
hall is good for sound. ‘The architect, whether by skill or accident, has 
solved the acoustical problem which has so often baffled the calculations 
of science and experience. The voices and instruments were well heard ; 
their tones were full, sonorous, and produced frecly and without appa- 
rent effort. Besides the great hall, there are two minor halls for per- 
formances on a smaller scale ; and there is, moreover, a restaurant, after 
the newest Parisian fashion, for dinners, suppers, and the enjoyment of 
all the creature-comforts which a tavern can supply. This part of the 
building, we understand, has been let to a publican at a fabulous rent, 


overbear, inform, and control the confusion or incapacity of Par- 
liament. 

And first, even supposing the question of the abolition of the 
East India Company as an independent governing authority to be 
closed, the principle of what exists already must not be sacrificed 
in too revolutionary a manner, All those who have most ener- 


| getically fought for the destruction of the Company have been 





The great concert-hall is not very remarkable for its size. | 


ready to admit, that whether upon grounds of patronage or of 
comparative freedom from the fluctuation of Pasliomeutary pas- 
sions, there must be an independent governing element in the 
future Anglo-Indian constitution. Lord Palmerston’s proposed 
Council has not rallied to its support any spontaneous public 
opinion, and it is not probable that it would have received the 
seal of statutory sanction. His Government blandly proposed to 
absorb Hindostan into Downing Street—our Downing Street, 
incorruptible, respected of mankind!—as though it could 
make no difference to the future political life of the most 
delicately-balanced constitution that the world has ever seen, 
to have eight Asiatic proconsuls domesticated in England, 
and doing the bidding of her Prime Minister for the time being ! 
There must be no doubt about this matter, for it lies at the root 
of the whole subject. From England must proceed in the last re- 
sort the influence which is hereafter to select the members, give 
the tone to and control upon emergencies the higher members of 
the ruling Anglo-Saxon caste of India. Ifthe men upon whose 
individual character so much is to depend shall be inferior in 
position, ill-assured in their tenure of office, ill-paid, ill-con- 
sidered, the creatures of a Minister who is the creature of a Par- 
liamentary majority, there will be poison at the root of all future 
Indian government. It is not yet time to say whether the bill of 
Lord Derby’s Government adequately meets this paramount ne- 
cessity of the case. If it do not, we may safely prophesy that it 
will go to the legislative limbus patrum. 

The other considerations affecting the reconstitution of India 
may be referred to the different heads of Civil Administration, the 
Military Services, and Finance, One leading principle governing 
the true solution of the various problems suggested by these dif- 
ferent heads, is that the moral power of the individual English- 
man, trained by comprehensive study to communicate freely with 
the Native, and, by apprehending, to control his moral being, 
should be made to be felt as widely as possible in the future daily 
and hourly action of the machine of government in all its parts, 


Gardens, while its area docs not greatly exceed that of St. Martin’s Hall. | In an empire so vast as India, highly centralized administration 


must of necessity issue in the mere pretence of ——. It isa 
delusion in its course, and ends in the dark and logically appro- 


| priate tragedy of assassination perpetrated upon the neglectful 


ruler by the neglected and ill-studied native. But on the other 
hand, large local powers can be intrusted with safety only to men 
of high faculties, profound special studies, chosen upon the purest 
principles by inflexible and incorrupt authority. This considera- 
tion makes the question of Indian patronage so vital to the in- 


| terests both of India and England, that it is impossible to avoid 


and is looked upon by the shareholders as an important source of profit. | 


Whether it may turn out so, remains to be seen; but we cannot help 
thinking that a promiscuous eating-house is a questionable adjunct to a 
temple of the Muses. 

The concert on the “inauguration ” night was by no means worthy of 
the occasion. Indeed, we are told that the St. James's Hall Company 
had nothing to do with it beyond letting the hall for the evening to the 
Middlesex Hospital Committee, who themselves got up the concert on 
their own account. Their object naturally was to get as much money as 
possible for the funds of their estimable charity. The services of most of 
the performers, including the chorus and the band, and those also, we be- 
lieve, of the able and eminent conductor, were given gratuitously ; and, 
48 a consequence of so economical a plan, the concert was of a very ordi- 
nary kind, both in materials and performance. This, indeed, probably 
mattered little: the public came to see the new hall, and would have 
cared little about the music had it been much better. 





viewing with some distrust the proposal to deal with such a sub- 
ject at a time when the whole Am | of England is in a state of 
debate, criticism, we might say confusion, upon the first princi- 
ples, the methods and the tendencies of Patronage in general, and 
especially of its relations to constitutional progress. However, 
we entertain a hope that Parliament, though it may lack the con- 
structive power for the present final legislative adjustment of the 
Indian question, will at all events secure for India thoroughly 
able and impartially-selected administrators. 

It is more the general question of the relation of England to 
India, than an entire readjustment of all the departments of the 
Indian service, which recent events have foreed on the delibera- 
tions of Parliament. Nevertheless, such questions as Army Or- 
ganization, Public Works, and Finance, though they properly 
belong to the domestic government of India, and ought rather 
to receive their solution at the hands of experienced Indian offi- 
cials exclusively, will, in the present usurping eee god of the 
English nation and Parliament, be largely influenced by the di- 


vision-lists of the House of Commons. It is not improper for the 


| representatives of England to guard against imprudent relations 


between India and English finance ; but it would be a large prac- 
tical inference from this duty to attribute to six hundred — 
gentlemen, selected for their opinions on Palmerston and the China 
question, the power of determining the relative merits of Ryot- 
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wary and the Perpetual Settlement, either as imperial means of 
revenue or as educing the capabilities of the Indian soil. But, 
for better or for worse, we suppose, Parliament has married itself 
to some India Bill or Bills unknown: atruly Oriental marriage, 
in which the bridegroom was committed before the bride’s coun- 
tenance had been unveiled. Amid the uncertainties of Indian 
finance, this much has appeared clearly, that public works for 
transit and irrigation are among the most lucrative applications 
of capital possible at present in the world. Let Parliament give 
its sanction to a liberal application of the principle of State-gua- 
rantee for capital employed in undertakings of this nature, and it 
will have taken the only method open to it of conferring a benefit 
on Indian tinance; unless, indeed, its influence and authority 
can devise some system of State-banking which shall utilize the 
large hoards of Poonah and Benares millionaires. 

If the English people and Parliament had confined their atten- 
tion to the questions naturally arising out of the mutiny of the 
Bengal Army, the subject of Indian military organization would 
have been the only one that would have fallen upon us to discuss. 
It is very doubtful whether a large English army either can or 
should be maintained in India. It is certainly not doubtful that 
such an army should not be created to absorb entirely the old 
Indian armies, and to be wielded by the unreformed Horse 
Guards. Possible danger to English liberties, chronic disaffection 
of the Hindoo mind, a not improbable derangement of Indian 
finance, might be some of the penalties of maintaining a hundred 
thousand English troops in India, It may be a question for con- 
sideration on this head, whether a general disarmament of the 
populations, the strengthening and reform of the police force 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and the establish- 
ment of strong fortified positions in those directions where alone 
the frontiers of the empire could be assailed, would not furnish 
the true methods of deliverance from the oppression of armed 
Brahmins upon the future moral and material progress of the 
populations they have crushed for so many centuries. But upon 
this subject, again, the greatest Anglo-Indians must certainly be 
the best authoritics. It will be a singular proof of the practical 
wisdom which we make our boast, if the home government of In- 
dia be revolutionized upon the vote of a Cox and without the voice 
of a John Lawrence. One thing seems clear, that wherever there 
are to be Hindoo troops, the relation between the English officer 
and the Indian soldier must be that which we see working so ad- 
mirably in Jacob’s Scinde Horse, not that which has dealt the 
empire so heavy a blow in the Bengal regiments. It will be seen 
from these remarks, that we think the question of the future 
army of India is wrongly treated as a choice between a large 
Native and a large European army: it is quality of organization, 
distribution over the face of the country, the defence of frontier, 
and the disarming of the population, which form the true elements 
of the problem. 

It would be undesirable to disguise the fact that the majority 
of those whose ery for the extinction of the Company and the as- 
sumption of Indian government by the Queen and Parliament 
has proved victorious, mean thereby the Christianization and 
civilization of India. This strong temporary passion of the 
English public, born not of the normal action of faith but from 
the pressure of accident and calamity, though it may be the latent 
motive force impelling to the present legislation, can scarcely avow 
itself in the terms ofan actof Parliament. But the inward motive 
moulds the outward acts of men after all, sometimes in spite of 
themselves: and though we do not fear that a House of Commons 
which has just been constrained by the principle of civil and re- 
ligious liberty to vote by an overwhelming majority for the ad- 
mission of Jewish Members, should seek to impose a statutable 
Christianity upon India, it may not be superfluous to warn some 
persons against trying to obtain per indirectum what is so evi- 
dently forbidden to wisely-religious men. Christianity must be 

voce in India, not legislated for, or subscribed for, or 
harangued for, in En Tons The future civilization of that 
strange peninsula must be the growth of ages under the influence 
of the mysterious contact between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Hindoo intellect. Acts of Parliament, platform resolutions, and 
a agitations, are alike useless for such ends as these. The 
-apal power which denied movement to the earth does not seem 
more ridiculous to this Newton-taught age, than would be to a 
future time English nineteenth-century public opinion, assuming, 
in its infallibility, to issue dogmatic decrees of moral, intellectual, 
and religious progress and transformation, to the most mysterious 
and complex organization of faith and society that the world has 
ever seen, 


A STEAM FLOTILLA FOR INDIA. 
Ir is peculiarly characteristic of Asia and of India, that though 
the latter projects some twelve hundred miles into the ocean, and 
exposes East and West an immense seaboard, yet previously to our 
own, none of the invasions, whether sudden or gradual, to which 
India has succumbed, arrived thither by sea; as indeed none of 


the great empires in any part of Asia seem to have had a mari- | 


time origin. If anything more were wanted to enhance the con- 
trast between the Kast and the West, it would be found in the 
fact, that the country which stands in the same relations of cli- 
mate and position to Asia which Great Britain does to Europe is 
the one whose immemorial policy has been nonintercourse with the 
rest of the world, 

Convulsions from within seem to follow the same analogy as 


invasions from without. Mutiny has temporarily triumphed | 











throughout the central regions of Northern India, while peace 
has been maintained in the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
and the maritime portion even of the Bengal Presidency has es- 
caped. Had the maritime provinces anywhere risen, the resources 
of our navy must have been called in aid, As it has turned out, 


| it is to the army alone that the glory is due of saving our Indian 


empire. 

The chief arm of our national strength being thus kept in abey- 
ance in India, and the whole stress of maintaining that vast 
dominion being hitherto thrown upon the army, there seems a 
danger that too exclusive attention may be given to the develop- 
ment of land forces in the reorganization and future defence of 
India. Yet already, within a few months, the drain of men is 
felt to be more than we would spare in the most peaceful times; 
while, in the present menacing aspect of Continental Europe, to 


| denude ourselves of all our regular force, would be extreme rash- 


ness, no matter what necessities may seem to justify it. 

It is true, that until Russia or some other aggressive power 
begins to threaten India by sea, our navy in its present form can- 
not contribute very much either to the defence or the govern- 
ment of that country. But the question is, whether a special 
force, altogether naval in its constitution and character, might 
not be organized in India, which would not only vastly add to the 
efficiency of the land forces, but itself supply the place of some 
10,000 or 20,000 soldiers, and so far lighten the drain upon our 
strength at home—at all events, on that portion of our population 
from which our army is recruited. 

The necessity of trying some such experiment has indeed long 
been acknowledged ; and we have been gratified to sce it stated in 
an Indian paper, that the authorities have recently taken courage 
to go so far as to order twenty-five steam gun-boats drawing two 
feet water, and that two of these boats have actually been completed. 
To be sure, it is shutting the stable-door after the steed has been 
stolen; but that is so recognized a principle in all our Govern- 
ment proceedings, whcther home or colonial, that we suppose there 
is no ground for refusing the officials the credit of this recent move. 
Still it is worth while to consider what might have been the effect 
of taking this step, say seven years ago, and gradually establish- 
ing flotillas of this escription in all the main rivers of India, 
The Jumna at Delhi is almost as broad as the Thames at Woolwich. 
A few gun-boats lying at anchor there would probably have 
crushed the insurrection in the bud. In the worst event they 
would have abridged the length of the siege, and prevented the 
escape of the great body of the rebels. Cawnpore is situated on 
the main stream of the Ganges: a couple of boats there would 
have prevented that horrid massacre. The Goomtee at Lucknow 
is but a paltry stream for India, still it is accessible for boats of 
two-feet draught: not many would have beenrequired to rescue that 
heroie garrison, without the loss of time and sacrifice of valuable 
lives which ultimately their liberation cost. There and every- 
where reinforcements could have been forwarded by the gun-boats 
in about one-fifth of the time requisite to send them by land. 
Many positions of importance could have been held solely by the 
boats, and thus whole districts kept quict, and troops me ef to 
swell the forces which it was found so difficult to assemble in 
suflicient strength for field operations, and the want of which 
kept our ablest generals inactive for months. Most probably, 
Lawrence and Havelock, Nicholson and Banks, and the rest of the 
best and bravest whom we have lost, might be alive at this day, if 
only seven years ago the Indian Government had recognized the 
importance of a discovery which at that time had beena third of a 
century in successful operation ; the navigation of rivers in the Uni- 
ted States affording examples appropriate to warm climates, with 
models of vessels which for speed, convenience, and roominess, 
could not be surpassed, That something was done to promote intcr- 
course in that way, we do not mean to deny ; but the great principle 
of an armed riverain force was neglected until toolate. Even now, 
we have no assurance that the experiment will be tried on that 
scale, on that footing of permanency, and in conjunction with that 
organized body of men, which would be requisite to enable it per- 
manently to supplement the land force. 

Of the suitableness of such an armament to a country like India 
we ought not to require to speak ; at all events, we have not time. 
Let our readers turn to the map of India, and trace the course of 
some of its principal rivers. Let them refresh their remembrance 
of Bisho Heber’s Journal, and other graphic memorials of that 
kind. It need not take them long to recognize the fact that 
the soil of India, more especially Northern India, is permeated 
by the great rivers and their tributaries with a regularity and 
completeness which causes the map to resemble anatomical plates 
of the veins and arteries of the Prone body. There is a loud 
outcry about the want of roads in India; and not without reason. 
But the reason that there are so few roads is, that for many Go- 
vernment purposes the rivers and canals supply their place. For 
a poor and populous country like India, these ‘‘ silent highways ” 
are the best and cheapest; and neither railroads nor paved roads 
can ever supersede them. Wherever two feet of water or even 
less can be had,—Mr. Bourne has for years been offering to con- 
struct boats drawing only twelve inches,—the Native boats 
penetrate; and so ought the armed boats of the Govern- 
ment, manned by a force of sailors and marines specially set 
apart for that purpose, trained to act equally by land or 
water, and encouraged by all the honours and emoluments 
which it is in the power of Government to bestow. We do 
not leave out of sight that the service would be in some regions 
and at certain seasons a yery unwholesome one. But by keeping 
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the force in motion, landing them at certain intervals, and other 
precautions, the service could, we hope, be made as little destruc- 
tive to life as any other in that climate. We should be almost 
afraid to state at the outset the development in point of number 
of boats and men which, if the experiment were once fairly tried, 
we should expect the force eventually to reach. A considerable 
proportion of it would of course be Native, taken from those races 
which manifest the greatest aptitude for such a life. These are, 
we believe, not the least trustworthy ; and at all events, from the 
superior officers being Europeans, and each boat a egy of 
the rest, there would be less danger from disaffection here than 
in any other way that Natives could be employed. 

It is not stated where the twenty-five boats ordered are in pro- 
cess of construction. We must confess to some anxiety as to their 
build; or rather, we must admit a tolerable certainty that it will 
not be at all what is required. And yet it would be extreme folly 
to look chiefly to their capacities for offence, as was done rightly 
enough in the gun-boats somewhat tardily constructed for warfare 
in the Baltic. One of the special uses of the Indian river flotilla 
will be to carry troops from place to place. For this purpose, 
they ought to be as much as possible built like passenger-boats, 
Nor need this hinder the armament contemplated. On the con- 
trary, it may be found an advantage to have a high deck on which 
to mn the gun or guns, and thus better command the country 
through which the boat has to pass. Nor need all the guns be of the 
large calibre adopted for the Baltic boats. Probably, for all purposes, 
the best plan would be to commission half-a-dozen boats from the 
builders of those that ply on the American rivers, Nowhere else 
has river-navigation been brought to the like perfection. The 
average speed of the American boats is double that contemplated 
for the Indian flotilla. Making every deduction for American 
rashness, and for the different character of American rivers, we do 
not exactly see why the difference should be so great. 





MONEY-GOVERNMENT. 
Wuite the commercial world, without any distinction of geo- 
graphical limits, may be said to be recovering, we observe a very 
remarkable and equally satisfactory tendency to healthy action 


especially in this country. Throughout the late crisis there was | 


a certain vigour of discussion which proved at once the inde- 
pendence of the press and the confidence of the commercial classes 
in the sound part of trade. At the time great complaints were 
made because the journals did not abstain from comment; but 
they have some right to point, in justification, to the great 
and beneficial effects which both accompanied and succeeded the 
crisis. Although numbers of our countrymen were involved in 
the embarrassment,—although we are at the centre of commercial 
correspondence especially between Europe and the West, and are 
necessarily much mixed up with foreign merchants—it was con- 
stantly remarked at the time that England remained in a con- 
dition safer and sounder than that of other countries. Since the 
crisis, many houses which were involved have = or are in the 
high road to do so. Messrs. Dennistoun, whose liabilities, we be- 
lieve, amounted to about two millions, have been anticipating 
their instalments. While this vigour is shown by the solid part 
of commerce, those who are responsible for leading and governing 
the trade in money are resorting to a greater strictness in the ap- 
plication of principles. The Bankruptcy Court has been exposing 
an English merchant, whose conduct was none of the worst, 
to severe punishment for not keeping his accounts with sufficient 
exactness and clearness. The Bank of England has announced 
its intention to discontinue the practice of rediscounting bills 
presented to it by the great discount-houses, This last step is sim- 
ple and intelligible enough in itself, but it has been somewhat ob- 
secured by the discussion which it has raised. 

One journal, which objects to a rigid application of the princi- 
ples involved in the Bank Charter Act, approves highly of the 
new rule, as tending to good ends; another journal, which has 
also in a modified degree objected to the Bank Charter Act, ap- 
proves of the rule, but hints difficulties in the application of it, 
and doubts whether it will be sustained, 

“The Directors, it seems, virtually refuse to enter into further dealings 
with a customer of great wealth and credit, yet they will occasionally take, 
without the security afforded by the indorsement of the great Lombard 
Street houses, paper which otherwise would have possessed that advantage.’ 
** * * “In numerous cases the Bank of England have readily extended 
assistance to establishments really solvent but temporarily embarrassed : 
could they do so in the case supposed, knowing that the mere suspension of 
the house would involve the fall of hundreds of others, and infallibly pre- 
cipitate a general crash ?”’ 

A subtile distinction is drawn here between rediscounting and 
direct discounting, which tends only to confuse where there is 
really a broad difference. What are the discounting-houses ? 
They are houses which take money that may be revoked “at 
call” ; and they pay interest on that money. The effect of this 
operation is, that during times of commercial peace, money which 
would otherwise be idle for a week or so is lent out at short loans 
by this kind of agency, and pays its interest. But on the other 
hand, in times of commercial war, as crises may be called, when 
everybody is ‘ pulled up short,” everybody recalls his money from 
the discount-house, ordinary rules of payment and repayment are 
suspended, and the discount-house which is generally full is as 
empty as a cab-rank in a squall of rain. Now when a man who 
1s temporarily embarrassed but substantially solvent goes to the 
Bank of England, it is a comparatively simple matter to explain how 
he reall stands, the amount he wants, the effect which the assist- 
ance will haye, the time for which he will require it, and the 





— incoming of his own assets. But that which is simple, 
irect, and clear, in the case of a Morrison or a Dennistoun, be- 
comes a problem inextricable from multiplication, complication, 
and uncertainty, when the applicant, instead of having the books 
to show in his own business, must refer to the books of a hun- 
dred other people, the details of whose transactions it would be 
actually impossible to pursue. It is one thing to adopt a great 
risk, or to cover a grand suspension of payments, as the Bank has 
done in the case of millionaire merchants,—for such suspension of 
assets can be calculated,—and another to adopt in a time of 
storm a series of transactions originally based on the averages of 
incoming and outgoing in fine weather. The business of the 
great houses which discount paper with money held at call is 
essentially a fair-weather business, as riskful in times of crisis as 
it would be to go to sea in a Lord Mayor's gilt barge. This fact 
was peculiarly illustrated during the late crisis; and the Bank of 
England, which ought of all establishments to be governed by 
men knowing that sound banking must practically exclude risks, 
is by the late regulation effectually severed from the business of 
discounting with money held at call. The Bank of England has 
in fact discontinued a practice that essentially invaded the sound 
principles of its government. 

A kind of — in this question has been raised by a corre- 
spondent of the Zimes Money department, “ Veritas.” A par- 
ticular deposit bank, which had originally been an insurance- 
company, has subsequently been enlarged for banking and dis- 
count purposes; with a nominal capital of 500,000/., its pro- 
— promised a “first and only call of two shillings per 
share,” and offered to depositors 6 or 7 per cent upon such seeu- 
rity as effectually could save the depositors from loss, with the 
further assurance that by the deed of settlement “the responsi- 
bility of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their 
shares.” High interest and absolute safety appear to be promised 
| this company, with which the Earl of Devon is connected as 
chairman. Lord Devon has explained in a letter to the Zimes, 
that he is satisfied as to the prudence of the company; and its 
chairman has explained that the rate of interest given note is 
only 5 per cent, the liability being limited by the regulations of 
the company and the moderate extension of its business. The 
intimation 1s, that the money is advanced on short loans, and 
that the profits in that business are so considerable as to cover 
any loss which may accrue, If so, the money must be employed 
in transactions which are in themselves essentially bankrupt 
transactions ; that is to say, the borrower must be engaged in 
raising money at a rate of interest which exceeds the rate of profit 
in trade. The man may or may not be solvent in his general 
business, but the individual transaction has in it the elements of 
bankruptcy as much as a piece of mortified flesh is the fraction of 
a corpse. The whole aggregate of such transactions forms one 
mass of bankruptcy mingled with the commerce of “the City” 
and of the country sunendiie It is a portion of trade which has 
received enormous expansion within the last few years. It must 
be materially checked by the discussion of the Zimes and by the 
new rule of the Bank of England. 

There is another form of the same bankrupt dealing which has 
been lately pointed out by the same able coadjutors in monetary 
discussion. It consists in the making of dividends by railway 
=m while a portion of expenses, repairs, enlargement of 
stock, or other forms of outlay, is ‘ carried to capital account.” 
In other words, the company continues to reckon its net income 
at a larger sum than it really earns, by help of a perpetual bor- 
rowing, which ‘‘ makes things pleasant” for the shareholders this 
year, but sows the seeds of disease and mortality in the body 
corporate. This is another form of bankruptcy; for that species 
of commercial scrofula has many forms. It will not be remedied 
by covering up the disorder, or by palliatives; exposure and ex- 
cision are the true processes ; and it is satisfactory to see public 
opinion going with the chief monetary establishment in turning 
from the irregular courses to the ways of health. 


THE FRENCH PASSPORT SYSTEM, 
THE new and vexatious aggravation of the passport nuisance is 
only one of the many instances which prove that the Emperor Na- 
poleon and his Government are now engaged in rendering their 
system of rule impracticable. The degree to which the nuisance 
affects us is but fractional; it only oo us to comprehend the 
system of restraint under which the subjects blessed with a Napo- 
leon as their ruler live habitually. Treating the question practi- 
cally, as one to be met by the necessary arrangements on our part, 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was quite correct when he defined our position. The sys- 
tem of passports, he said, is one of internal regulation with which 
this country has nothing to do. The business of the British Go- 
vernment is only to supply in the passport a certificate of British 
citizenship ; and the Government is not entitled to inquire into 
the political or moral antecedents of the persons who apply. From 
the administrative point of view, this definition is enough: it will 
enable the French Government to understand how far the British 
Government can meet the requirements of our ally, and how far 
it cannot. The acquiescence is much less in amount than the 
dissent. The Government claims no right on behalf of the Eng- 
lishman to enter France except upon the conditions stipulated by 
the French Government: it is prepared to supply the traveller 
with a certificate of British citizenship; it has a < we pre- 
sume, to demand from France that the traveller shall be treated 
on the terms of “the most fayoured nation” ; but it will noé un- 
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dertake to certify to the French Government what are the politi- 
cal notions of the traveller, what are his connexions, what are his 
objects in life, or in his journey. Small aid, therefore, can the 
French Government obtain in the attempt to extend the ramifica- 
tions of its passport guarantees over these islands. The remarks 
of Mr. Monckton Milnes will show how little British magistrates 
are inclined to assist in any such forms of French administra- 
tion ; and the opinions of every spokesman in the debate, from 
Mr. Bright to Lord Palmerston, will make it understood even in 
Paris, that all English society repels the idea of according more 
than a passive acquiescence in passport- exactions. 

But there isa much larger view of the subject, and much larger 
consequences of this new French movement may ultimately have 
to be confronted. Mr. Walter was quite right in grappling with the 
surface idea that the passport is a domestic institution of France 
with which we have no concern. That doctrine, which may be 
safely enough assumed for purely administrative purposes, will not 
hold for an instant when it is examined politically or by the light 
of public law. In order to render it admissible, we must also 
admit that any nation has a right to isolate itself from those who 
are contiguous to it, and to refuse the good offices of a neighbour. 
Under no Christian system could such a plea stand for a moment ; 
but we will set aside the question of Christianity, as perhaps not 
recognized in France at the present moment except with certain 
reservations not familiar to Protestant minds. It is, however, a 
principle of public law, which receives constantly fresh recogni- 
tion, that the nations of the civilized world are Jound to maintain 
a spirit of comity ; and should any one refuse to do so, it will in- 
stantly draw upon itself and its Government certain 
which can be as little avoided as the duties of neighbourhood can. 
Even China is now learning that she must, like Turkey, be 
brought within ‘‘ the European system ” ; nay, Japanis beginning 
to find that she cannot maintain her isolation, or persevere in ex- 
cluding those naval visitors who are the pioncers of commercial 
intercourse. 
tempted individually. 
no man has a right to enter it save in the due enforcement of law: 
such is the dogma, but it is a dogma liable to so many qualifica- 
tions that it falls to the ground if it be overstrained. The tenant 
must open his house to the demands of the district-oflicers for his due 


contribution towards the maintenance of the local government. | 
e ot refuse ingress to his next-door neighbour under certain 
He cannot ref g to] t-d ghbour und rtaii 


circumstances : if the house next to his were on fire—if he were to 
refuse admission to the inmates seeking refuge upon his roof, and 
were to enforce his “right” by repelling their ‘trespass ”-—he 
might render himself liable to prosecution for homicide if not for 
murder. The same principle applies to a state. Persons seeking 
refuge on its territory from wrong pursuing them—driven on its 
coasts by shipwreck—following up commercial claims—can demand 
admittance as a right; and the refusal of their claim would un- 
questionably constitute in some cases an act of war, in alla breach 
of that comity which assists in maintaining every Eurepean go- 
vernment. An European state pretending the right of isolation at 
the present day would in effect demand to have pronounced against 
it a verdict of outlawry ; and such a verdict would amount to the 
extinction of the government. Mr. Walter therefore is right in 
arraigning the present attempt of the French Government before 
the tribunal of public law. 

By some woful blunder, which he will too probably rue, Louis 
Napoleon has committed himself to a course which from its na- 
ture tempts the Emperor and his officials to push it forward, 
while it becomes daily more untenable. The whole voice of the 


paar | 
| tablishments; and the visitor who sits down at the counter has 


ing man may have his place of residence assigned to him by th 
Government. Thus the treatment of the ‘ culpably expectant ” 
was not so exceptional in France as it appeared from the English 
point of view. ‘The system proceeds upon the principle that every 
mau is to be assumed guilty until he can establish his innocence, 
The authorities place themselves at issue with all society, indivi- 
dually and collectively; and the passport system only degrades 
the alien traveller to a level with the native Frenchman. But it 
has this awkward and dangerous incident—it exposes the fearful 
nature of the Imperial tenure to foreign comprehension ; and by 
extending the grievances to the subjects of foreign countries, it 
creates for surrounding states a practical interest in the breaking- 
up of such a system. 


SILK AND SUFFERING. 





| : . » . 
NorHING is more conspicuous on the surface of scciety than a 


great improvement in the materials of dress, A certain brillianey 


' and elegance are not limited, as they once were, to the wealthy 


classes or the extravagant. It may be a matter of reprobation 


| that ladies of a certain rank in life think it ‘ necessary” to ex- 


| of brilliancy aud elegance. 


The principle of segregation has sometimes been at- | 
‘¢ Every man’s house is his castle,” and | 
| of twelve yards. 


debate on Mr. Monckton Milnes’s motion for papers might con- | 


vince him, if he retains a capacity for being convinced, that the | 
concilable with each other, springing from exactly the same 


system of restriction upon which he is placing his reliance is 
fatal. He recently professed a great desire to retain the English 


alliance; and undoubtedly the breach of the English alliance, in | 


the present state of Europe and of France, would proclaim the 
consummation of his destiny. He ought to know that; but he is 
bitten with the desire to prevent any more a ints from ap- 
proaching his person as the Italian refugees have done. If 
Orsini, Pianori, and their compatriots, have failed in planting th 
blow aimed at the breast of Napoleon, they have planted there 
suicidal desire which is leading him to certain destruction. 
one assassin after another has come near him, instead of amending 
the system which has failed to exclude them, he is urged 
to render it more complicated; he has multiplied the num- 
ber of his guards, and increased the severity of his laws ; 
he has developed those characteristics of the French system 
which render it most contrasted with our own. We cannot 
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express the aim of his plan more completely than by repeating | 


what we have said before, that he is trying to take precautions 
against everybody. Such an object must necessarily fail; it is 
incapable of execution. In the attempt, he is exaggerating those 
restrictions which were already so vexatious to the French people, 
subjecting them to a tyranny unknown during the régime of tt 

old monarchs and ancient noblesse. It is in fact a device bor- 
rowed from the ferocities of the first Revolution; for Arthur 
Young, who found no passport-restraints when he first entered 
France, became entangled in the germ of the system after the Re- 
volution had broken out. In England it is difficult to imagine 
the excess to which this police hold over every individual is car- 
ried: our readers already know that every householder is ac- 
countable to the police; that every workman carries about with 
him his “livret,” in which his employments are successively re- 
gistered, and without which he is a vagrant ; and that the work- 


1eir | 





penda thousand a year in the stuffs for their own wear, inde- 
pendently of jewellery and more expensive articles ; but on sums 
far below that amount, on trifling allowances which form the 
pocket-money of a young lady in the middle classes, it is possible, 
as we have said, to obtain the raw materials for a certain degree 
Laces not of Valenciennes court the 
view in the great establishments East and West; cloaks, scarfs, 
and capes, that have piqued the fancy of Parisian designers, 
pique the longing of young and old who throng those great es- 


spread before her every variety of stuff or silk that can be caleu- 
lated to charm her fancy or suit her pocket. If she has sovereigns 
enough in her purse, she can have something rich and recherché ; 
if her means are limited, silks will be tossed on to the counter, 
by a gentleman of engaging address, at ‘only 4s. 6d.,” 4s., 
3s, Gd., 3s., or even at the rate of 2s, 8d. a yard for a ‘length’ 

Such is the development of production. An 
income goes farther now-a-days than it used to do in times not 
long gone by. Society is better offi—viewing the world from th 

Hitcheock or Shoolbred point. 

But if the silken curtain be held up it may be seen from two 
points of view—from the sunny and brilliant side of Shoolbred’s, 
or from the dark and dreary side of Spitalfields. When worn, the 
dress is a proof of the increased means of society ; when made, it 
is a testimony to the decreasing means of society. The weaver 
who wove such silks as that used in former days to earn 2s, 5d., 
where in our day he only carns 8d. Free trade shines no luxury 
to him; does not give him the promised big loaf; because, where- 
as he could have afforded two shillings for a loaf in the dearest 
days, he has more difficulty now in mustering sixpence. If at 
one time he made his miserable cottage tolerably comfortable with 
good cheer in the cupboard, plenty of clothes, and a certain kind 
of huggermugger amusement, now his eupboard is bare; the 
neighbourhood has become more populous without being better 
drained ; and while his misery has constantly increased, he has 
been made doubly aware of it by the light of day which has been 
thrown in upon his condition. The thoroughfares through his 
own district show him passengers finely dressed in the goods 
which he starves to make ; the railway passes over his head with 
multitudes bound on gay excursions; his own reading has taught 
him to understand what is possib/e in life; and inspectors or phi- 
lanthropists come from time to time to stare at him, and mak 
him at once more discontented and more ashamed. 

The scenes on the two sides of the silken curtain are strictly re- 












causes. The large production of silken goods, the manufacture of 
a humbler kind of silk suited to the humbler class of purses, the 
variety of fabric to suit the variety of tastes, ae so many proofs 
of the riches of this country, of the means which our wealth and 
ingenuity enable us to command. Those means are spread, more 
perhaps than has ever been seen, throughout immense numbers 
and the several grades of society. But in order to this diffusion 
of well-made and various goods among large multitudes of society, 
a machinery must be brought in to the business of manufacture 
more powerful than the unassisted hand. It is improbable that 
even at these ‘‘ tremendous sacrifices,” the Spitalfields man can 
keep so much as a fraction of the market. We are not sure 
whether the silk at 3s. may not be thrust out by silks at 2s, 6d,.— 
Spitalfields beaten by Manchester—the hand-loom by the power- 
loom. Itisan unequal race ; and if the Spitalfields man knew Aoxe 
unequal and hopeless it is, he would not attempt to continue it. 
What is the remedy? Spitalfields has applied to Mr. Henley 
for assistance in money and for a change im the policy of this 
country. The weavers ascribe their ills to ‘‘ unrestricted compe- 
tition”; and they would restore some sort of ‘‘ protection,” or at 
least a reciprocity which would ‘ata France from charging 20 
per cent on our goods when we charge only 15 per cent or less on 
French goods. Of course Spitalfields could not live permanently 
on grants of money, nor can it persuade the United Kingdom to 
revert to the policy of protection. Mr. Disracli would be the last 
man to think of such a thing, and Mr. Henley almost the last but 
one. The remedies asked, therefore, are nugatory; yet there 
must be remedies, Emigration is one; and emigration may be 
of various kinds,—to the gold-fields of Australia, the agricultural 
fields of America, or to the less distant fields of industry at home 
in better-paid employments, But there is at all events one 
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means of bettering the condition of the Spitalfields man, as well 
as of guiding the Government to assist him. It is the supply and 
diffusion of ¢xformation. Here is one of the uses of public edu- 
cation. No thoroughly educated youth would ever be so blind as 
to cast his own lot in Spitalfields with its doomed industry. But 
even adults may be taught. Complete information on the state 
of manufactures in other districts, and on the indications of their 
future progress, presented to the Spitalfields man in a form which 
he could understand, and trust, would no doubt influence him 
very practically. In a short time we should see the weaving po- 
mulation of Spitalfields thinned, and the neighbourhood reoccupied 
by classes engaged in supplying some more immediate want of our 
day with the means of our day. Whatever the Government in 
power, the collection and diffusion of information is the first and 
at present the most hopeful step to prevent the continuance and 
reproduction of such problems as that embodied in Spitaltields. 





BRIEF NOTES ON A NUMBER OF THINGS. 

THERE is one mode in which the Jew question could be settled 
summarily. If there exists a gentleman of Jewish birth and 
“ persuasion,” with as much disregard “ de minimis” as ‘‘ Lex” 
is said to have, and with no more respect for the actual terms of 
an oath than Protestants and Catholics already show, he might 
recite the words dictated to him. He might repeat the phrase 
“ the true faith of a Christian,” although he is no Christian, just 
as Papists abjure the authority of the Pope, which they would 
scorn to slight, and Protestants abjure the descendants of the 
Pretender, who have ceased to exist. 
might then very properly turn round and say, ‘‘ Whatis an oath ? 
1 have fulfilled your forms, although I am no Christian ; and what 
do you gain by making me act a lie ? 
me to add to the number of those in this House who have per- 
formed the same solemn and disgraceful farce.” Perhaps such a 
scene as that would settle the question embodied in Lord John 
Russell’s Bill, and some other abuses of swearing besides, 

Satirists have sometimes imagined countries in which the old 
gentlemen would go to school. In our day the fancy has been 








| 


| dents. 


The Honourable Member | 


his doctrine has not only been translated into a canon of that church, but 
has been incorporated in the curriculum of Anglican logic, France, indeed, 
stands amazed in the presence of these facts,—facts that it is difficult to in- 
terpret in any sense but one, which our respect for the alliance forbids us to 
adopt with haste or to admit without sorrow,” 


= 

The last great railway accident—last at the date of our writing 
—suggests four precautions upon railways which would tend to 
safety. The accident was caused by the rapid passage of a train 
over a part of the line under repair, in which the rails had not 
been fastened down, in some cases the chairs, it would appear, 
being quite loose ; but when the train got off the line, it did not 
get off the embankment, because the embankment had been 
broadened, and the shock was less because the wheels began to 
plough up the deep sand under the sleepers. Now the first pre- 
caution suggested by this circumstance is, to make such arrange- 
ments at the stations as will prevent express-trains from running 
over portions of the line which are still under repair. ‘The secon 
is, before express-trains or any other trains pass along a line, to 
fasten down the rails. The third, to make eal embankments 
as they materially tend to diminish the chances of fatality in acci- 
The fourth, sinee the soft sandy substratum under the 
lines may assist in diminishing the shock when accidents do occur, 
to prepare for these evolutions by a sanded floor along the line. 


The Duke of Cambridge has taken the first step to make a re- 
giment self-supporting, by drawing from it its own musicians: 
in October last there were a hundred pupils under instruction in 
the musical class at Kneller Hall, Hounslow, with a probability 
that the number would be recruited by thirty or forty more. As 


| usual, the soldier-reformer is obstructed by the civilian-official : 


You have only compelled | 


realized ; and, appositely enough, the schoolmaster comes from | 


young America, his first pupils being the old gentlemen of Old 
England. Mr. Rarey has been instructing his first class in the 
arts of Astley’s, and the head boy in the class was Viscount Pal- 
merston. In most men’s school-days it was the custom for the 
schoolmaster, at the breaking-up, to distribute some kind of tes- 


timonial to the better-behaved boys; but in the new school the | ; 1 ; 
| statement of our available force at the time of the Walewski’s letter, I think 


good boy Palmerston gives a testimonial to his schoolmaster. 


There is one extension of the new art which has not yet been | 


attempted. If Mr. Rarey had instituted a branch school for 
training congeners of the horse, Lord Palmerston might have been 
better able to apply the art to the training of his majority in a 
certain school, 
a 

M. de la Guerroniére and his Imperial inspirer would have 
been safer if they had used more reserve in their explanation to 
France and England. They had already felt the embarrassment 
of their allusion to the Temple Discussion Forum, since at a later 
stage it became expedient for the Emperor to make us, if possible, 
believe that he had never intended to involve Englishmen in his 
charge of preaching assassination. But the same 
which proved the intent of libelling our countrymen furnished 
the most direct means of extorting an apology from the Imperial 
libeller. As the Emperor attacked the Temple Discussion Forum, 
the chairman of that assembly, Mr. William Carpenter, boldly 
wrote to the Emperor himself, denying the assertion that he the 
chairman was paid for the duty of presiding in the Forum, and 
explaining, that the discussion of regicide was an historical 
theme having no reference to contemporary politics; the majority 
of the forensic orators being substantial tradesmen and men of 
business. Through his secretary, the Emperor replies by thank- 
ing Mr. Carpenter for his explanation, and expressing his regret 





indiscretion | 


that the writer of the pamphlet had misconstrued a circumstance | 


now so satisfactorily explained. 


Mr. William Carpenter has cer- | 


. . . . . ” * £ . ' 
tainly cleared up the “ painful misconception” more satisfactorily 
than Lord Malmesbury has done. In this case the apology appears | 


to be more explicit and unreserved. Pe rhaps even the Imperial in- 
spirer may learn that it is an awkward plan to make the assertion 
first and get the information afterwards. If he had followed the 


vulgar English plan of getting his information first, he would not | 


at ; , ; 
have begun with an unfounded assertion and ended with having 


to apologize to the company of a tavern in Fleet Street. 


now celebrated pamphlet? It is difficult to imagine that the 
“higher source,” which inspired him, should have failed to per- 
ceive the strength of the argument derived from it. 

‘“‘Nor are these insidious suggestions developed only at the Temple Dis- 
cussion Forum or Wylde Reading-rooms. In the same country where assas- 
sination has been elevated into a doctrine, the extinction of the race of the 
great Napoleon has been elevated into a dogma, A writer who cannot be 
said to be sheltered by his obscurity, Richard Dublin Archbishop of Whately, 
has written a treatise to prove the nonexistence of Napoleon the First. We 
all know that theorists are charmed if they can realize the fulfilment of their 
theories. The army is struck with stupor to observe that the author of this 
insidious and audacious theory has been promoted to be an Archbishop by 
the Government of our ally. “It is true that we are not familiar with the 


the War Department stickles at an improvement which would 
relieve the purses of the officers and place ‘‘ the band” on a much 
more legitimate footing. But, with some slight increase in the 
annual subscription of regiments,—from 8/, to 10/.,—the Duke 
appears to be carrying his point. The case is interesting to us, 
because if regiments can furnish their own musicians, there seems 
to be no reason why they should not furnish their own tailors, 
shoemakers, carpenters, farriers, or any other trades needed in the 
military household. 


CIrtter toa the Cditor. 
THE MARITIME DEFENCES, 
Portsmouth, 22d March. 


Sin—Agrecing as I do with much that your correspondent on the Mari- 
time Defences has advanced, and allowing that he has given a very accurate 


ome parts of his letter are erroneous; and as the majority of your readers 
are probably not versed in naval matters, perhaps you will allow me to state 
my ideas on the subject. 

Since the beginning of this year, we have been in a state of transition ; 

bstituting eflicient serew line-of-battle ships for the block-ships which 
were at the head of the different steam reserves, and distributing these 
block-ships round the coast, at the stations of the coast-defences, the men 
of which would fill up their complements when required, 

These arrangements are completed, and in another fortnight we shal! 
have the following 60-gun steam block-ships at their posts, from which 
they could concentrate on any poiut in from forty-eight to ninety-six hours, 

Ajax 60, Tastings 60, Hogue 60, 
Blenheim 60 Pembroke 60, Arrogant 46, 
Edinburgh 60 Cornwallis 60, 
Russel! 60, Hawke 60, 
We have in addition to these the following heavy line-of-battle ships. 
| Duke of Wellington 131, \ 
( Hannibal! 91, 


Plymouth .,,. Exmouth 91, 
Cressy 80, 


Sheerness ,... 
Cork .....,,.Nile 91, 

I have only taken the serew line-of-battle ships as they are at this mo- 
ment; but there will be another at Plymouth, most likely the Royal Albert 
131, when she arrives from the Mediterranean to replace the Royal William 
sailing three-decker. 

Now comes the question of manning these five ships at a moment's notice ; 
and we may assume that they have 200 men now on board—leaving 4000 


At Portsmouth, 


All screws. 





ockyards 

304 

300 

Cambridge, ditto .,....... 300 

Marine Artillery............- . 1,000 

Marines—Portsmouth ......... “ue 500 
" Plymouth ..... etoeers 500 | All exercised at 

Chatham ....cccsccceserceses 500 ship-guns. 
WORSE n:c0v0ce'sses , ‘ 500 
3,994 


I have not included the Coast-Guard men, or the men in the Royal Yacht, 
the Flag-ships at the different ports; but I merely wish to show, that in 
three days certainly, we could have five heavy screw line-of-battle ships, 
and ten block-ships, fully manned, concentrated in the English Channel. 

I quite agree with your correspondent, that nothing could be worse than 


‘ . , . | entering men for a fixed period, with a view of forming a standing navy 
Why did M. de la Guerroniére omit the following passage in his | dis ae I shag . ; 


and discharging the whole of them, from a false economy, just as they are 
getting into good training and likely to be useful. 


With regard to the French “inscription maritime,” it is no doubt a good 


| system, but I cannot agree that it gave them any advantage at the be- 


ginning of the late war. Our fleet of fifteen sail of the line was in the Baltic 
at the end of April, and had been at Spithead from the beginning of March. 
The French fleet was represented by one line-of-battle ship, (I think the 
Austerlitz,) and it was not before the 20th June that the French fleet was 
assembled in the Baltic. I donot state this as at all derogatory to the French 
navy, but I well recollect that it was said at the time, that the French Go- 
vernment had told ours that they had no ships ready, and if they had that 
they had no men to put inthem. Cherbourg is rather a delicate question 
to discuss, but I may say, that although there is plenty of s to congre- 


| gate a large number of ships, I byno means think they would lie there with 


institutions of that country ; a circumstance which may perhaps account for | 


the want of intelligence which prevents a gallant army from understanding 
how it is that the theoretical extirpator of the race of Bonaparte has been 
selected for one of the most distinguished posts in the English Church, while 


impunity. 
lam, Sir, yours very a 
J. Hopexrson, Commander R. N. 
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BOOKS. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S LAST FOUR POPES." 

Tuts ample volume contains the reminiscences of Cardinal Wise- 
man at Rome during a residence of more than twenty years, at a 

riod when Hope and her realizations shed a halo over life. In 
Deseuber 1818, after a rough sea-passage and an almost equally 
rough journey by land from Leghorn, the youthful Wiseman 
arrived in Rome, as one of the first pupils to the English Col- 
lege then just restored. The reéstablishment of that institu- 
tion, the arrival of a batch of youth from the ‘“ penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos,” and possible expectations of gather- 
ing the lost heretic sheep to the Catholic fold, in part foveh 
their very means, naturally excited the attention of Pius the 
Seventh. His Holiness commanded that the new arrivals 
should be presented to him; and as many as could be clad in 
academic uniform had the honour of an interview. Amon 
them was the future Cardinal Wiseman; and from that morn | 








till 1840 he was continually in communication with the four 
successive Popes, Pius the Seventh and Eighth, Leo the Twelfth, 
and Gregory the Sixteenth,—as student, priest, Vice-Rector 
and Rector of the English College, as well as in other po- 
sitions, that led to an intercourse more or less close and con- 
fidential,—increased, no doubt, by Dr. Wiseman’s zeal and 
ability. Of observations made under such advantages of time 
and position the Recollections of the Popes consist ; though theyare 
not confined to the character or behaviour of the Popes, but extend- 
ed to the circumstances of their reign, their public appearance on 
striking occasions, and many matters which have little to do with 
the Pope, though they have some connexion with the Papacy or 
with Romanism. All, however, claims to be the repetition of an 
actual impression. 

‘This is not a history, nora series of biographies, nor a journal, nor 
what are called memoirs. It is so much of a great moving picture as caught 
one person’s eye and remained fixed upon his memory: that portion of it 
which came nearest to him, touched him most closely, interested most deeply 
his feclings. The description of all this he has endeavoured to give with | 
fidelity, by recalling, as vividly as possible, tlc impressions which it pro- | 
cluced at the time it passed before him, piece by piece.” 

Unfortunately for its interest, the book is searcely composed on 
the principle here laid down. Thoughts too often predominate 
over facts, suggested by something at Rome as a starting-point 
for a commentary or disquisition, but by no means the genuine 
recollections of character, actions, or objects of sense. There is a 
good deal of these last-named things in the volume, but commen- 
tary, and very often digressive commentary, accompanies them, 
not always lowering the attraction of the particular topic, but 
rather overlaying the subject, and decidedly the book as a whole. 

This is the more felt because the Cardinal’s style is rhetorically 
rounded if not prolix ; nerve and muscle are embedded in an en- 
bon-point of words. Coupled with the ‘purple light of love” 
in which everything connected with the Popes and the Papal re- 
ligion, is regarded, these defects tend to substitute general 
panegyric for that individuality which is necessary to give force 
and freshness to portraiture and description. The higher Romish 
ecclesiastics, when collected together on occasions of ceremony, may 
look like the Senators of Rome when the Gauls of Brennus entered 
the Senate-house, or embody ideas of all that is grand for the his- 
torical painter ; but it requires in the first place the eye of a Ro- 
manist to see such things in this light even as a spectacle; for 
we know that to persons who are by no means bigoted for or against 
them, these gorgeous processions have a theatrical character and 
sometimes an air of mummery. Even when a fault is hinted by 
the Cardinal, it is accompanied by an apology. The reader not 
= feels a want of criticism, but still more of its free expression. 

his remark does not apply to the favourable view of the charac- 
ter of the four Popes for virtues peculiar and appropriate to each ; 
nor to the advantages of the coltateatient government, the rights 
of the Pope as a secular ruler, the wickedness of revolutionists 
and pseudo-reformers; nor to the beneficent rule of the respective 
Popes in different branches of government. A prince of the 
Church will naturally shut his eyes to faults of the ecclesiastical 
sovernment, and open them widely and sharply enough to merits. 
is kind of onesidedness is to be expected, and to some degree 

it is avowed by the author. 

“Tt may be said, that a darker and shadier side must exist in every pic- 
ture: there must have been many crimes within and without the walls of 
Rome, as well as of Troy, which are not even mentioned here ; there must 
have been men of wicked life as well as men adorned by Christian virtues, 


a 





who are not alluded to; much vice, corruption, misery, moral and physical, 
which form no part of our description. True; there no doubt was, and no 
doubt is yet, plenty of all this. But there is no want of persons to seize | 
upon it, and give it to the public in the most glowing or most loathsome | 
colouring.” 

It is not fixing the eyes upon the good only which forms the 
pervading peculiarity if not the defect of this book. It is the 
manner already alluded to, losing sharpness and crispness in 
a cloud of words, so that little of distinct impression remains upon 
the mind. The Romish Cardinal has much in common with the 

latform orator, though he is not so strong and not so coarse. 
There is in both of them the practice of iteration—of taking up 
an idea and repeating it in various ways, which being needless 
in the written word becomes tedious. Both of them pitch their 
style loftier than the theme requires, and occasionally pass into 
something like fustian. 


* Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their Times. By H. E, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Published by Hurst and Blackett. | 


These peculiarities diminish as we pass from the Popes, the 
Popedom, and the Papal religion, into descriptions of eminent 
scholars or churchmen who resided at or visited Rome during 
the long period the author lived there. The most interesting 

rsonal sketch is that of Dr. Lingard,—a man neglected by the 

ope; and, though the Cardinal does not say so, or probably 
think so, his panegyric confirms the fact. The best and most erj- 
tical sketch is that of the Right Reverend Dr. Baines, an Eng- 
lish Bishop who narrowly missed a Cardinalship. The rotund 
style is there also; but the dogmatic not to say domincering 
manner and other little peculiarities of Dr. Baines are indi- 
cated without reserve, though with wonderful smoothness, 
Another sketch of interest both for the man and the manner of 
telling is that of the celebrated Mai, a further example of the ne- 
cessity of labour. 

‘* His habits were most simple and temperate. He rose very early, and 
after mass sat down to his books before six, and studied the whole morning, 
with the interruption of a light meal. Of course at one period of his life, 
both before and after his cardinalate, he had official audiences to give, and 
he never was absent from any religious service at which others of his rank 
attended. Still every moment that could be snatched from these duties, 
which were always thoroughly discharged, was seized for his favourite pur- 
suits; and I should doubt if, during the few moments that a secretary 
might take in going to the next room for a paper and returning with it, a 
line was not copied or translated from the open manuscript on the table. 
He rarely went into society, except for a few minutes, where courteous duty 
imperatively demanded it. A solitary drive, which I have sometimes 
counted it an honour to a of that epithet, perhaps a short walk, was 
almost all the robbery that he permitted recreation to make from his do- 
mestic converse at home, with that chaste wisdom that had early captivated 
his heart. Soon after dusk his servants were dismissed, his outer door was 
inexorably bolted, and alone with his codices he was lavish of his midnight 
oil, protracting his studies to an unknown hour.” 

The following account of the discomfort of the late Emperor 
Nicholas in his celebrated interview with Pope Gregory the 
Sixteenth is, like various other matters in the volume, not strictly 
a personal recollection of the author, but a report from some- 


ody. 

“lt has been already mentioned, that the subject and particulars of the 
conference were never revealed by its only witness at Rome. The Pope's 
own account was brief, simple, and full of conscious power. ‘I said to him 
all that the Holy Ghost dictated to me.’ 

** And that he had not spoken vainly, with words that had beaten the 
air, but that their strokes had been well placed and driven home, there wax 
evidence otherwise recorded. An English gentleman was in some part of 
the palace through which the Imperial visitor passed as he returned from 
his interview, and described his altered appearance. He had entered with 
his usual firm and royal aspect, grand as it was from statuelike features, 
stately frame, and martial bearing ; free and at his ease, with gracious looks 
and condescending gestures of salutation. So he passed through the long 
suite of anterooms, the imperial eagle, glossy, fiery, ‘ with plumes un- 
rufiled and with eye unquenched,’ in all the glory of pinions which no flight 
had ever wearied, of beak and talon which no prey had yet resisted. He 
came forth again, with head uncovered, and hair, if it can be said of man, 
dishevelled ; haggard and pale, looking as though in an hour he had passe! 
through the condensation of a protracted fever; taking long strides, with 
stooping shoulders, unobservant, unsaluting : he waited not for his carriag: 
to come to the foot of the stairs, but rushed out into the outer court, and 
hurried away from apparently the scene of a discomfiture. It was th 
eagle dragged from his eyrie among the clefts of the rocks, ‘ from his nest 
among the stars,’ his feathers crumpled and his eye quelled by a power 
till then despised.” 

In the course of the narrative bits of information respecting 
the Papal government or its practices frequently turn up. Here 
is a morsel touching the freedom of election in the Conelave. In 
theory, the Pope is chosen by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; 
but in practice, it seems, powers of another kind interfere. 

** The Conclave after the death of Pius commenced in the middle of De- 
cember, with the observance of all usual forms. At one time it seemed 
likely to close by the election of Cardinal Giustiniani, when the Court oi 
Spain interposed and prevented it. Allusion has been made to the exist- 
ence of this privilege, vested more by usage than by any formal act of re- 
cognition at least in three great Catholic powers. Should two-thirds of 
the votes centre in any person, he is at once Pope, beyond the reach of any 
prohibitory declaration. It is therefore when the votes seem to be con- 
verging towards some one obnoxious, no matter why, to one of those sove- 
reigns, that his ambassador to Conclave, himself a Cardinal, by a circular 
admonishes his colleagues of this feeling in the court which he represents. 
This suffices to make them turn in another direction. 

‘* Thus in the Conclave preceding the one now before us Cardinal Seve- 
roli was nearly elected, when Cardinal Albani, on behalf of Austria, to 
which Severoli had been formerly Nuncio, inhibited his election by a not: 
considered far from courteous. And in like manner in this Conclave, on 
the 7th of January, Cardinal Giustiniani received twenty-one votes, the 
number suflicient for election being twenty-nine, when Cardinal Marco, 
Spanish Envoy, delicately intimated, first to Giustiniani’s nephew Odes- 
ealchi, then to the Dean Pacca, that Spain objected to that nomination. 
Every one was amazed. a * e 

‘* Every one in that Conclave, however, bore witness to the admirable 
conduct of that excellent and noble prince on the occasion. I have heard 
Cardinal Weld and his secretary in Conclave Bishop Riddell describe how 
wretched and pining he looked while the prospect of the Papacy hung be- 
fore him, for he was scrupulous and coiline of conscience to excess; and 
how he brightened up and looked like himself again the moment the vision 


| had passed away. Indeed, no sooner had the note of the Spanish lay Am- 


bassador Labrador been read in his presence by the Dean, than Cardinal 
Giustiniani rose, and, standing in the middle of the chapel, addressed his 
colleagues.” 

{And he made a complaining speech. } 

~ There are a good many ancedotes, sometimes relating to Popes, 
Cardinals, or the priesthood, others extending to laymen. The 
following story comes from a chapter on the brigandage that 
flourished under Pius the Seventh, perhaps encouraged through 
the amiable Pope’s want of energy. The chapter is written 
to defend the Pope, or at least to explain the difficulties of the 
case, 

“If the reader wishes to refresh his memory on the exploits of the ban- 
ditti of that period, and recall their practices and mode of life, he has onl) 
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ally we do not follow Dr, Candlish to his conclusion, and in one 
branch of his argument he appears to depart from the obvious 
drift of St. Paul. The conclusion upon this point being put aside, 
the preacher handles with great power the evils to which a devia- 
tion from the broad principle of the apostle may lead, producing 
heresy in doctrine, presumption in mind, profligacy in lite. There 
is an ancient example, according to the preacher, in the tenets of 





tu turn to Washington Irving's ‘Tales of a Traveller,’ where, in the third 
part, he gives ‘ The Painter’s Adventure’ among his robber stories. In his 
reface he says that ‘the Adventure of the Young Painter among the ban- 
iti is taken almost entirely from an authentic narrative in manuscript.’ 
True: and astonished and disappointed was the poor French artist, when he 
found that the yore which he used to lend freely to his friends had 
been translated and published without his permission or knowledge by M. 
Wassinton, as he called his literary pirate. The writer had read it as a 
work of fiction by the amusing American tourist ; for who believes the ac- the Gnosties 
count oy eee oo of manuscripts, whether found in a Cura’s leather trunk, pi 2 F P ‘ 
or ‘Old Mortality’s wallet,’ or ‘Master Humphrey's clock,’ or nowhere in | . The unseen future after death stretches itself out before me, when it 
particular? There was a contradiction, indeed, in calling that the adven- a > immortality of the soul only that is my hope. It wears a dreamy, 
ture of a young painter, in which the author attributed his coolness and | idea as character ; apt to become more and more dim, old 
serenity among the robbers, to his having been ‘ schooled to hardship during tangible, impersonal ; till Tam almost fain to lose myself, like those old 
the late revolutions,’ that is, at tin and of Ge last century. This might | poy vee eee pptey J mn Ce geet ne gay of all finite intelligences being 
indeed easi » passed over; but it was too true for M. Chatillon, the art- ast absorbec ue one infinite Mind, 
ist, that he had Cosel into the stage of ‘the lean and slippered pantaloon,’ “Some such tendency as this has always been found more or less avowedly 
when he was taken, as he describes, from the Villa Ruffinella, in 1818, by | 8ssociated with the mere belief of the soul's natural immortality, apart 
brigands, in mistake for its owner, Prince Lucien Bonaparte. The band had from the doctrine of a bodily resurrection. j sided j . 
ete the chaplain, me teed in the neigbouing wows before dene, | pH won. Pint of it nndency moat mabe snd decid in thc 
a 4 q she “Y © lle ‘ . , > » heresiarech:s 0 were already me J P P 2 in- 
a ee ee ee troduction of Oriental subtleties. The favourite dogma of these Gnostics, 








the house. - a ae : + 
“M. Chatillon lent his manuscript, among other neighbours, to us of the | oT knowing ones,—that matter is in itself essentially and incurably corrupt, 
English College ; and I believe we were the first to discover and inform him | and is the cause of all corruption,—compelled them to deny the possibility 


of a literal bodily resurrection. Nothing but a spiritual resurrection could 


that it was already published in English, with such alterations as made the | © ) { 3 , 
find a place in their creed ; and they held that, in the case of believers, or, 


account apocryphal, but with such a charm as would deprive the original, : and t x 
if printed, of all chance of success.” at least, in the case of the initiated, that spiritual resurrection was * past 
There are some singular errors in the vol thich have ti already.’ The soul, renovated by faith, is raised to newness of life. In its 
, Some singular errors mm the volume, which have the | new life, it is hindered and held down by the body, until death sets it free. 
effect of printer’s errata, and such they may occasionally be. At | ‘Then, instantly, or after a period of probation of purgation, the slough of 
page 18], in noting the escape of the brigands into the Neapolitan | the flesh is cast off ; and ever after, for ever, all is well. ; 
territory and so defying arrest, the Cardinal compares it to the ‘* From this speculative theory of theirs two practical conclusions flowed. 
thieves of London escaping through Temple Bar, till a “conven- It led them to throw the entire blame of whatever evil still adhered to them, 
tion was made between Rome and Westminster on the one side not on the renewed and risen soul, but on that dead and detiled body which 
- : ee P os as: Pr >> | Would not let the soul purely and freely live. And, worse than that, it led 
and Naples and the ¢ ity on the other”; in which sentence ‘* Rome them to argue, that the amount of evil, more or less, which might still ad- 
and *‘ the City ” should change places. In like manner, when | here to them, was really very much a matter of indiflerence, sinee, being 
wishing, at page 197, that the “* Eighth Pius” may break “ the | all centered in the body, it would be all got rid of when the body was cast 
charm " which kills cach Pope before he ‘reaches the years of | we Thu by brief stages their error led to sin. The speculative argument for 
» ” » 2 fy > ms x = . . P . # 8 vy bricl stages their error led to sin, > speculative arg on 
Peter,” Pius the Ninth 1s evide ntly me ant. Oc casionally the licence was but too congenial. They might wallow in the filth and mire of 
error goes beyond printing. In discussing hereditary and | moral pollution ; it would affect only that mortal part of them, which is 
elective monarchy in reference to the Popedom, and saying that | hopelessly debased and doomed, at any rate,already. The leprosy, however 
in the hereditary there can be no interregnum, the Cardinal intro- | loathsome, would ere long be buried in the tomb, with that mortal part 
duces the saying of ‘‘le roi est mort, vive le roi,” but applies it to — alone it touches. Their spiritual nature would then be pure and 
4 , “ “a . pon " ree. 
the funeral ; though that would give an interregnum between ‘* Even in these early apostolic times, this vile and vicious logic of de- 
death and burial. The words, we all know, were used at the mo- | hauchery was beginning to infest the churches.” 
ment of death, when the proper officer, duly prepared, stepped ; 
from a particular window at Versailles, and, breaking one wand, 


Besides the argument deseribed, the importance of the resur- 
. ” - rection to the whole scheme of Scriptural revelation, beginning 
mournfully announced, ‘ Le roi est mort,” and then, waving 
- 9) 


“ ~ with death in Adam, is prominently maintained. The more diffi- 

another wand, joyfully shouted * Vive le roi! , cult topic of the probable nature of the future body, grounded on 

The four portraits prefixed to the notices of the four reigns do not | ¢,. well-known texts commencing with the simile of the sown 
argue inereasing spirituality in the Popes. Pius the Seventh, | geod, is ably treated in several sermons ; and the series closes with 
after the well-known portrait of Lawrence, looks rather touched | ¢he lessons for good living to be drawn from the exhortation “to 
by time, and a little wuru by care ; and if a slight expression of | 6 steadfast, immoveable,” and “abounding in the work of the 
more than wariness is traceable, there is something spiritual in | Lord.” As already iatieeated the Discourses are not always free 
the countenance. Leo the Twelfth looks at you with an almost | geom errors in lenle op Missery Goudie: bat they are undoubtedly 
childish undisguise, and a somewhat feminine cast of face, with a See sumeniar te . eoenel pam of oummene in vigour of style 
touch of mischief lurking behind. The two latter Popes, Pius the ee sensenine ar force if it is not to be called felicity of 
Eighth and Gregory the Sixteenth, are more fleshy and coarse ; illustration, ; ™ ¥ 
Gregory especially has a cross of Oliver Cromwell and an Alder- , _ - 
man, RICHARD CRASHAW’S WORKS,* 

DR. CANDLION’S LIFE 18 A REGEN savreun*® CrasHaw is one of the special celebrities of English poetry, bei 
‘ port eae ie a: ar regarded as a great man by a particular class of literati, an 

A ruLrrr orator, with average ability, can always become distin- | seareely known by name to the general public. The fact that he 
guished among his own persuasion. The test of a great preacher | belonged to that school of poets of which Abraham Cowley is the 
is the effect he produces on minds not brought up in his peculiar acknowledged type, and which has been somewhat hastily called 
views of religious doctrine, or accustomed to the mannerism as | « metaphysical,” will easily account for this circumstance. To 
it were of the sect. Tried in this way, Dr. Candlish will not | the student, who can sip his poetry leisurely as a dainty liqueur, 
equal some divines of a more catholic creed or a more catholic | the constant presentation of new similes and conceits may afford 
disposition. He is not free from the dogmatic rigidness ascribed exquisite enjoyment, while the large multitude that courts the 
to Calvinism, and is touched with the iteration of the platform, | yJuses to fill up an occasional hour demands something of a more 
almost running at times into what is called “ ringing the broadly human interest than the minstrels of this school can offer. 
changes,” besides having the more individual turn towards a | fe who takes up Crashaw should be a lover of fancy for its own 
something that is meant for dry humour, There is at times, we | sake not as a faculty for communicating in a pleasant form thoughts 
think, a tendeney to force the argument in a different direction | 4) things desirable to be reflected on for their own value, for here 
from what it seems naturally to go, putting a strain upon the text. | j, the very arabesque of poetic art. A passage of wandsous 
On the other hand, he has great force both of illustration and of | ,eauty will follow or precede another disthn uished by nothing 
driving home the argument, and also the Christian lesson. He | gave the far-fetched character of the imagery ; but even this “ far- 
imparts breadth and unity to his general view, and keeps its lead- | ftchedness” must be considered as a source of pleasure by him 
ing feature distinctly before the reader, without allowing second- | y 45 js capable of appreciating the school. When, for instance, 
ary points to distract attention, whatever particular importance | (a.haw sings to the weeping Magdalen, — , 





= be given to them in their own place. ; ; *° Upwards thou dost weep ; 
These last peculiarities are clearly displayed in the long series Heaven's bosom drinks the gentle stream ; 
of Sermons before us. The subject, as may readily be supposed Where the miiky rivers cree 


Thine floats above, and is the cream. 
Waters above the heavens, what they be, 
We are taught best by thy tears and thee. 
Every morn from hence 


from the title, is the Resurrection; and this of necessity ramifies 
in various directions, but shortly the leading views are two. 
Christ died for our sins, and rose again in the flesh to redeem us 


from the effect of our sins. For this purpose the resurrection of A brisk cherub something sips, 
the body was an absolute necessity. The immortality of the soul Whose soft influence 
may be received quite independently of revelation, and the belief 7. eoetines to aie ounvtant lips ; 
ma i > i |S ; ti Chri Then to his music; and his song 
y as likely lead to evil as to good. The resurrection of Christ Tastes of dais teonkbot oll day tang,” — 


was not even necessary to establish the resurrection of the body ; 
for that, Dr. Candlish conceives, may be inferred if not positively 
proved from other parts of Scripture. But the death of Christ 
would not have sufficed, in the preacher’s opinion, to redeem man 


the irreverend will feel strongly inclined to smile if not to laugh 
aloud at the manner in which the milky way suggests the 
thought of cream, and cream, by the association of ideas, ushers 
from sin; he interprets the text ‘‘ Then they also which are fallen | ™ 4 breakfast. But those who allow their respect for the in- 
asleep in Christ are perished” to mean that without the resur- | genuity of the poet to qualify their sense of his oddity will tind 
rection no believer could be saved—‘ but for His rising from the | their reward in the charming stanza which follows the two 
dead they [our sins] must have been cleaving to him still.” This quoted above, and which might, with the exception of the last line, 
1s not the place to enter into a discussion on doctrine ; but logic- have proceeded from the pen of a Shelley— . 
* Life in a Risen Saviour ; being Discourses on the degen of the Fifteenth dd, Turball ere aa tons Berk bane A Larwenucet by bv — 


Chapter iv: sth 4 : : 
Kdiuburgh. First Corinthians, Fy Robert 8. Candlish, D. Published by Black, Smith. 
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“* Not in the evening’s eyes 
When they red with weeping are 
For the sun that dies, 
Sits sorrow with a face so fair ; 
Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet.” 

It is, however, a fine characteristic of Crashaw, that while he is 
the most sedulous piler-up of conceits, a vein of genuine feeling 
runs through the entire structure. 

Of the life of the poet little is known; and Mr. Turnbull, the 
editor of the present collection of his works, has not, with all his 
industry, been able to extend the information contained in ordi- 
nary biographical dictionaries. A Fellow of Peterhouse College, 
Cambridge, Crashaw was expelled from the University in 1644, 
for refusing to sign the Covenant; and, embracing the Catholic 
religion, he took refuge in Paris; where, in 1646, he was found in 
a state of destitution by Cowley, who introduced him to the exiled 
Queen Henrietta. The resources of the Queen were limited, but 
she nevertheless afforded aid to the indigent poet, and gave him 
recommendatory letters to influential persons at Rome, Ulti- 
mately, he was appointed one of the Canons of the Church of 
Loretto ; in which capacity he died about 1650, at the age probably 
of thirty-four. j 


Though he dallies occasionally with terrestrial love and flattery, tiger and he would stand a bull, and ‘ we will have a joint-stock fight like 


Crashaw’s subjects are for the most part religious, and hence he 
has a place in the Reverend R. A. Willmott’s “ Lives of the Eng- 
lish Sacred Poets.” About a third part of his poems is in Latin ; 
and in this part of the collection will be found the epigram on 
the Miracle of Cana, the last line of which has become more 
famous than any other line, Latin or English, in the entiré 
volume. The epigram being less familiar as a whole, we venture 
to extract it. 
“Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura lymphis ? 
Qu rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas ; 
Numen (convive) prasens agnoscite Numen : 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.”’ 


NEW NOVELS.* 
Few writers have so rapidly and decidedly disappointed expecta- 
tion as Mr. Charles Reade; yet when one looks back upon his literary 
career the causes of his decline seem to be distinctly traceable. 
His first two novels exhibited a nice appreciation of character, 
with arefined or powerful delineation as the nature of the life and 


| of the best. 


| and his fangs and claws sink deep into 





folly if consequences are looked to, and knavery. Of moral 
sense he seems to have had none; his only doubt is the profit of 
such a career after all; for though often possessed of a good deal 
of money, he never had a five-pound note in actual reserve. If he 
entertains the notion of reform, the first opportunity (we do not 
say temptation) drives it away. 

The “ Matter-of-Fact Romance ” is written in much the same 
style, and its matter and moral tone are much the same as ‘ The 
Autobiography,” less the felonious element. The life of the ‘ Jack 
of All Trades ” is essentially similar, we should imagine, to that 
of any artisan with an unsettled mood of mind and a changeful 
disposition. The exception is the attendance of the hero upon 
an elephant, which, originally brought over by Yates for the 
Adelphi, was exhibited many years ago in this country. The 
situation of the Jack of All Trades as a species of showman to the 
animal leads him through America and the Continent, as well as 
Great Britain, and gives rise to some adventures. A bull and 
tiger fight, where the wild beast neglected his antagonist, is one 
The French proprietor of the elephant had struck up 
a temporary partnership with the proprietor of a small me- 
nagerie, and clubbing their forces they travelled the provinces. 

‘Our exhibition, successful at first, began to flag; so then the fertile 
brain of M. Huguet had to work, He proposed to his partner to stand a 


the King of Oude.’ Michelet had his misgivings, bat Huguet overruled 
him. That ingenious gentleman then printed bills, advertising fora cer- 
tain day a fight between a real Bengal tiger and a ferocious bull that had 
just goreda man to death. This done, he sent me round the villages to find 
aud hire a bull: ‘mind you get a mild one, or I shall have to pay for a hole 
in the tiger’s leather.’ I found one which the owner consented to risk for 
so much money down, and the damage he should sustain from tiger to be 
valued.independently by two farmers after the battle.” 

The bull with some difficulty was got to the spot. 

** When we did arrive in the arena, the spectators were tired of waiting. 
The bull stood in the middle confused and stupid. The tiger was in his 


cage in a corner; we gave him time to observe his prey, and then we opened 
the door of his cage. 
‘A shiver ran through the audience, (they were all seated in boxes look- 
x down on the area.) 
*‘ A moment more and the furious animal would spring upon his victim, 


it , } 
ils neck, 


&e., &e.—vide books of 


| travels. 


action required; strongly vivid in Christie Johnstone, playfully | 


buoyant in Pey Woffington, with a scintillation of satire. There 
was, however, but an indifferent sense of the critical morality re- 
quisite in works of imagination, and from the writer’s nature or 
earlier practice a strong turn for theatrical melodrama. The last 
fault was more visible in Never too Late to Mend than in the 
previous novels, perhaps because the nature of the story en- 
couraged its development. A rigid critic of the classical school 
might raise a question as to the critical morality in Never too Late ; 
doubting whether the persons and the circumstances are proper 
for fiction, unless treated with deeper thought and less onesided- 
ness than Mr. Reade exhibits. However, in that unquestionably 
powerful work he reached his culminating point, and has quickly 
sunk to his setting ; for much lower as a story-writer he cannot 
well go than in Cream, containing ‘‘ The Autobiography of a 
Thief,” and ‘“‘ Jack of All Trades, a Matter-of-Fact Romance,” 
The Autobiography indeed professes to be the actual life of the 
hero of Never too Late, written by himself, and addressed to the 
gaol chaplain out of gratitude for his spiritual aid, &e. Doubtless 
this is the case ; though there are passages in the avowed fiction that 
follows it which read like the production of the same hand. But 
be the author who he may, the story is without interest, and with- 


out purpose, unless it be to impress upon the reader doubts as to | 


the too lenient character of the criminal law or at least of its ad- 
ministration, There are men who hold the opinion that criminals 
are formed by circumstances and education, and that society being 
chargeable, through its neglect, with such evils as produce the 
= criminal, has no right to revenge its own shortcomings upon 

im as upon a scapegoat. There is no illustration of this idea in 
the life of Mr. Reade’s hero, even if we suppose the notion to be 
true. Neither does the life illustrate the moral of bad company, 
or even exhibit the overpowering effects of temptation. The 
pseudo Robinson with a long string of aliases began his career by 
robbing his godfather of fifty pounds, when that person had 
for reasons ordered him out his house. When this money was 
spent, Robinson got a respectable situation, at least sufficient for 
his wants ; but, as he naively says, ‘‘ one day he re master] sent 
me to the bank to draw some money; on this I absconded with 
the money, and went to Edinburgh.” He had other chances even 
after this, and made use of one of them to seduce a young woman 
at Newcastle, for which he professes a sentimental repentance. 
The greater part of his career, however, consists of mere felony— 
coining, housebreaking, and any other species of dishonest gain to 
obtain dishonest pleasures, unredeemed by any touch of manli- 
ness, strength of character, or interest in the adventures them- 
selves. Mr. Reade seems to think the narrative shows ability ; 
but it is rather a es dexterity, that glides along glibly from 
want of thought and want of care. The elements of Robinson’s 
character are those which form the complete rogue—weakness, 

* Cream. By Charles Reade, Author of “* White Lies,” &c. Contains Jack of 
All Trades, a Matter-of-Fact Romance ; and the Autobiography of a Thief. Pub- 
lished by Triibner and Co. 

The Old Palace. By Julia Tilt, Author of “ May Hamilton,” &c. In two 
volumes. Published by Bentley. 


Gaston Bligh. By L. 8. Lavenu, Author of “ Erlesmere.” In two volumes. 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 


| and painful degrees clambered into the boxes. 


| occurrences whic 





urred. The ferocious 





‘* One moment succeeded to another an 

imal lay quiet in his cage, and showed no sign; so then we p »ked the 
ferocious animal—he snarled, but would not venture out. When this had 
lasted a long time, the spectators began to doubt his ferocity, and to goose 
the ferocious animal. So I got a red-hot iron and nagged him behind. He 
gave a yell of dismay and went into the arena like a shot. He took no no- 
ice of the bull ; all “he thought of was escape from the horrors that sur- 
rounded him : winged by terror, he gave a tremendous spring and landed his 
fore-paws on the boxes, stuck fast and glared in at the spectators. They 
rushed out yelling. Hedug hic hind-claws into the wood-work ind by slow 
When he got in, the young 
and active were gone home, and he ran down the stairs among the old people 
that could not get clear so quick as the rest. He was so frightened at the 
people that he skulked and hid himself in a corn-field, and the people were 
so frightened at him that they ran home and locked their street-doors. So 
one coward made many. 

“They thought the poor wretch had at/acked them ; the journal next 
day maintained this view of the transaction, and the town to this day be- 


it. We netted our striped coward with four shutters, and kicked him 
into his cage.”’ 


Lieve 





Julia Tilt’s story of Zhe Old Palace belongs to the rather 


| limited class of novels where a mystery is resolved in a denouement 


of considerable power, that scene being reached by a series of 

i whether intentionally or not give to the climax 
the force of contrast by their own quietness. Of course this secret 
always has the effect of crossing true love, and in the tale before 
us it is managed with remarkable skill. Generally speaking, the 
mystery is none at all to the reader. The persons of the drama 
may be puzzled or dull, but the reader, surveying the whole and 
holding the clue in his hands, pierces the heart of the mystery 
without violating the rule of romance-reading and looking to the 
end. In Zhe Old Palace, we think the most practised student of 
the cireulating library will be at a loss, and as much surprised as 


| the lover and heroine when the secret is disclosed. 


Till the climax is approached the occurrences are of a slight and 
rather everyday kind, though something like character is given 
to the narrative, by the story being laid in the days of our grand- 
mothers, and advantage taken of the time to paint the modes and 
manners of George the Third’s age, introducing, as the title sug- 
gests, some of the persons and personages of the Court. Those 
manners are rather minutely dwelt upon, but they are consistent 
with the story and the reflections with the assumed septuagena- 
rian age of the writer. For leisurely reading, Zhe Old Palace is 
a pleasant book. 


The metaphysical novel, in which a particular course of train- 
ing and a singular series of circumstances are invented to form a 
singular character, is apt to become slow. After the first novelty 
of stories of this class is over, the reader gets weary of long- 
drawn accounts of trivial circumstances, that their very creator 
only deems of importance for the use he is making of them ; and 
though stirring incidents and deep passion always produce an 
effect, this effect may be marred by the incongruity between the 
incident and the motives—the want of consistency between cause 
and effect. 

This deficiency of interest is more felt if the reader does not 
clearly perceive the purpose which the novelist has in view, or 
finds it of so limited a nature that nothing really comes of the 
whole story. This is the case with Mr. Lavenu’s Gaston Bligh, 
something of repetition being added to narrowness, There is no 
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direct resemblance between this novel and Eriesmere ; but they 
each have some system of education as their basis of action; the 
life exhibited is as little like reality as well can be in the motives 
and conduct of the dramatis personx, and when we get to the end 
of the road we reach nothing, and know not why we have been 
asked to travel it. Gaston Bligh has the advantage over its pre- 
cursor in a simple story, but with less complexity there is less 
strength. The conclusion of the last fiction is even less satisfac- 
tory than that of the first. 

Mr. Bligh, the father of the hero, has some scheme of educa- 
tion, respecting the nature of which the reader is left in the dark ; 
but the father dying, Mrs. Bligh undertakes to carry it out upon 
Gaston, with but an indifferent result. He is a remarkable and 
not very agreeable young gentleman. As the merest child, he 


] 


lies in his cot and transforms the red beams of the setting sun | 
| appears as the great gun of the disruption, and more influential than 


into something like flames of a very hot place; as a little child, 
the view of a landscape makes him feel as if he had wings and 
sets him longing for a pair; the strict manner in which he is 
brought up makes him a very bad boy—so much so, that over- 
hearing a lady speaking ill of him to his mother, he sets th: 
house on fire out of revenge, and is the cause of a girl of his own 
age being nearly burned to death. In this kind of exaggerated 
yet uninteresting way matters go on, till Mr. Gaston Bligh be- 
comes an Oxford student and meets a lady cousin, Sylvia God- 
win, whose mother was kind to him as a child—indeed was th 
only person he ever loved. Of course he falls in love with the 
daughter, and his passion is returned ; but then a difficulty turns 
up in the form of a doeument written by Sylvia’s mother forbid- 
ding this marriage. As the lady is firm, there is nothing for it 
but a parting; but they meet again, and an engagement is de- 
termined on, but broken off through Mrs. Godwin appearing to 
her daughter in a dream. More follows, but not a whit more ra- 
tion il. 

All this and other matter of a similar kind is told in the strong- 
est style of the intense school; yet as soon as Mr, Lavenu gets 
away from his metaphysics, he exhibits powers of observation and 
reflection, with nice delineation of real characters and touches of 
light satire. Some of the best things in this way are so con- 
nected with the context that they hardly bear separation ; but 
here is a bit from a dying friend, who has lived unhappily through 
the coldness of his wite, absorbed in attaining a social celebrity of 

small kind. , 

** A vague self-pitying took possession of me. I began to feel if I did 
not think myself also sinned against, when I saw Mr. Smith so deserted bj 
his nearest, and I set myself the more to soothe his dying hours that I t 
was uncompanioned. Medical alleviations could not stay the advancing 
disease. Each day its symptoms grew more painful—each day Mr. Smit! 


more touchingly patient. He became fond of me, and talked freely of his 

life and its experience, . 
‘“**My dear boy,’ he said, one day when he was tired of watching 1 
juavivarium, a fancy which amused him, ‘1 think you have a heart: if 

you have, cultivate it. Forgive me if I say y ily have nearly every 


other gift; but they don’t love much. They have quick minds enough, 
and they read in books about love, and think they give affection to persons 
when really they only admire them.’ , 

“ ¢ And is n’t it well to love what we admire >’ 

** «Very well for ourselves, Gaston; but the purest selfishness. Look 
here at this sea-ancmone, with its bright colouring and universal-genius 
sort of fingers; I drop this bit of bread within the anemone’s grasp. It is 
quite enthusiastic—takes it to its heart—but in half an hour the bread i 
scornfully rejected.’ 

** * But it keeps some things for ever.’ 

“*¢ Precisely : devours them; it understands nothing else 
your heart, my boy H you've feclers enough—have feelings.’ : 
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Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Seience.—The authorized edition of the addresses delivered by Lords 
Brougham, Stanley, John Russell, and other speakers, to the Association 
at Birmingham last autumn; prefaced by the Reverend Sydney Turner's 
Sermon, and an account of the formation of the Society and its objects, 
by Mr. Hastings. Papers follow by various thoughtful and able men, 
on law, education, punishment, reformation, public health, and social! 
economy, almost any one of which would furnish a theme for discussion 
on subjects connected with the improvement of society. The newspaper 


reports i j “ive , ic y ali ints of e , » 
ports at the time might give the public the more salient points of the | Jacobite plot that followed. 


questions addressed to the meeting, but here are the results of the So- 
ciety’s labours very carefully edited and completely presented. The yo- 
lume is a storehouse of materials for the social reformer. 


Naples and King Ferdinand. By Elizabeth Dawbarn.—A volume on 
a timely subject, but failing of effect from want of literary skill if 
not of painstaking. It is a mere compilation, often passing towards 
little more than scissors-work, at least in the account of the present King 
and his father, which fills {two-thirds of the yolume. This wholesale 
appropriation has been done without the care requisite to attain con- 
sistency ; for something like opposite opinions will occasionally be found, 


| 


| China and the adjacent regions. 


as if two writers with different conclusions had been drawn upon and no 
attempt made to reconcile their discrepancies. However, there are a 
good many anecdotes and alleged characteristics of the present King, with 
a pretty full account of his sayings and doings. The history of Naples, 
which precedes the story of Bomba and his father, is brief, and ex- 
hibited by leading events—as the revolt of Massaniello, instead of by 
continuous narrative. 

The Life and Times of Hugh Miller. By Thomas N. Brown.—This 
is not exactly a life of Hugh Miller, but commentaries on the auto- 
biographical matter found in his works and on the works themselves, 
In the religious controversies connected with the Patronage question 
that ended in the establishment of the Free Church, commentary passes 
into history, with Miller as the leading figure. With that provincial 
tendency to exaggeration which is sometimes found in Scottish writers, 
Miller is painted as the “ representative man” of modern Scotland, 
Burns and Scott being both set aside; while the Witness newspaper 


Candlish and various other men including Chalmers himself. The great 
preacher is represented as not only loving lords, but as rather subdued 
by them. ‘ Knox stood unawed in the presence of the feudal Barons of 
Scotland, a veritable king of men among the proudest of earth’s nobility. 
Chalmers was ever somewhat unmanned in the company of a lord” ; 
though, luckily, he did not sacrifice the cause to this weakness, but bore 
up against it. Tho book, treated as it is, scarcely supplics any general 
public want, but seems a vehicle for the promulgation of its author's 
opinions and notions. 

Homer's Batrachomyoi 1, Hyuins, and Epigrams, Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, Musaus' Hero and Leander. Juvenal’s Fifth Satire. 
Translated by George Chapman. With Introduction and Notes, by 
Richard Hooper, M.A., F.S.A.—By this volume, which, in addition 
to the mock-hervie and the hymns once ascribed to Homer, contains the 
‘* Hero and Leander” of the pseudo-Muswus, the “* Works and Days” 
of Hesiod, and the Fifth Satire of Juvenal, the whole of George Chap- 
man’s translations are brought to a close, being now published for the 
first time in collected form. Every one of the pieces it contains has 
been hitl steemed a literary rarity; and Mr, R. Hooper, who edits 
he collection, may be regarded as a benefactor by every student of old 
Inglish literature. That nothing may be wanting, the curious title- 
ge prefixed to the original folio edition of the Batrach ymyomachia, 
and exhibiting portraits of Homer and Chapman, is here reproduced. 

It shoul 










hould be stated, that this reprint of Chapman’s translation, and the 
lection of Crashaw’s works noticed in a previous column, belong to 
“library of old authors” now in course of publication by 





the valuabl 

The Microscope, its Revelations and Applications ix Science and Art, 
By John Ferguson, Minister of the Free Church, Bridge of Allan,.—A 
popular exposition of the more striking facts in natural history, phy- 
zy, &c., which the microscope has brought to light ; and the specu- 
lations in reference to life which some of its discoveries have suggested. 
The literary part is very well done, though with a touch of pulpit man- 
ner. The logic is impeachable. A purpose of the author is to overthrow 
the theories of spontaneous generation and development that various 

have entertained; but so far as this is done, it is done 
not by his own arguments, but by quotations from other a ithors, and 
t not always in connexion with microscopic discovery. 

Christ ty in China, Tartary, and Thibet. By M. YAbbé Hue, 
Author of “The Chinese Empire,” &c. Volume [1J.—Completes the 
Abbé Huc’s compilation on the progress and fortunes of Romanism in 
The latter part of the narrative, 
the times of Louis the Fourteenth, has from its more 

a greater general interest than the previous volumes. 

A Catechis Chemistry ; including Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity. 
By the Rey. J. W. Neat, M.A.—The principal characteristic of this 
elementary manual is the expositional manner in which the answers are 
given to th questions, instead of the hard dogmatic way that is usual 
The little book may claim the merit of clearness if not 
‘‘in its arrangement, and simplicity in its statements”’ ; 
be useful in tuition. 


modern writers 


coming down t 
modern character 


in catechisms. 
* originality ”’ 
and it is likely t 


Es h ylus, ¢ rissima recension Frederici A. Pale yv.—Another yo- 


| lume of Messrs. Deighton’s very neat editions of * Cambridge Greek and 


Latin Texts,” worthy of ranking with the far-famed Elzevirs. To the 
text of the dramas, printed in a remarkably clear and legible type but 
not too large for the size of the book, is appended an index of the most 
note-worthy words, with references to their place in the text 

Ix ¢ adapt the New and Complete Course of the French Lan- 
suage. By A, A. De Charente, French Master in the Royal Military 
Academy.—A serics of progressive exercises on pronunciation and acci- 
dence, intended to be used in conjunction with the author's grammar, 
whose rules the exercises illustrate, and to which rules continual refer- 
ence is made, ‘The book demands patience and perseverance, but it will do 
its work thoroughly, not only as regards what it primarily professes to 
teach, but in the store of words and phrases the pupil will have laid up, 
when he has gone through the (not large) volume. 

New Friends : a Tale for Children. By the Author of “ Julian and 
his Playfellows.’”’—A story of bad children made ~ and good children 
made better. It differs little from other stories of a similar kind, except 
in a tendency to exaggeration. 





—_ 


The most popular reprint of the week is the fifth volume of Macau- 


| lay’s History ; which closes with the acquittal of Torrington, tried for his 





conduct in ‘the naval action off Beachy Head, and the discovery of the 
A valuable if not from its nature so popular 
a work, is Poulett Scrope’s second edition of ‘‘ The Geology of the Extinct 
Volcanoes of Central France,” handsomely got up and artistically illus- 
trated. A fifth edition of Lord Lindsay's ‘* Holy Land,” the original work 
being now twenty years old, is sent forth in ‘ Bohn’s Illustrated Li- 
brary”; and the ‘same publisher completes the seventh edition of Man- 
tell’s Wonders of Geology. Of a kindred generic subject so far as 
science is in question, is a second edition of Sir David Brewster's 
* Kaleidoscope.” 

The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. By Lord 

Macaulay, Volume V, 
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The Geology and Extinct Volcanocs of Central France. By G. Poulett Serope, 
M.P., PRS S., F.G.S., &e. Second edition, enlarged and improved, with Ll- 
lustrative Maps, Views, and Panoramic Sketches. 

Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. By Lord Lindsay. Fifth edi- 
tion, with additional Preface and Notes, and Illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. 

The Wonders of Geology ; or a Familiar Exposition of Geological Phenomena. 
By Gideon Aigernon Mantell, LL.D., .S., F.G.S. Seventh edition, re- 
vised and augmented, by T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. In two volumes. Volume 
II. (Bohn’s Scientific ibrary.) 

The Kaleidoscope, its History, Theory, and Construction; with its Application 
to the Fine and Useful Arts. By Sir David Brewster, K.H., D.C.L., F.R.S 
M.R.1A., &e. &e. Ke. With Engravings. 


Second edition, greatly enlarged. :. 
New Seriau. 
Tales from Blackwood, No. I. Published Monthly.—This is the 
new literary undertaking of the week or the times,—a selection of the 
various tales that have appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine tor this forty 
ears past; serious, satirical, broad, sentimental, comic, romantic, and, 
fet us say, Without exaggeration and with memory glancing back upon 
the past, sometimes thrilling. A first number can only offer a true spe- 
cimen of the material part, and that is capital,—a good paper, a clear 
type of size untrying to the eye, and capable of being read in the jolt- 
ing of a railway-carriage, if the “ oscillations” do not divert the mind 
from fancy to reality. There is about a hundred pages for sixpence ; 
the first number giving a tale for twopence! We have Vanderdecken's 
a Home, a story of the Flying Dutchman; the Floating Beacon, 
one of those stories of “ situation’? for which Maga has always been 
celebrated; and Professor Aytoun’s Glenmutchkin Railway, a humorous 
exposure of the frauds of the ane mania. 


BIRTHS, 
On the 18th ty h, at Woolwich, the Wife of Colonel G. J. L. Buchanan, Royal 
Artillery, of a so 
On the 19th, = , rn Park, near Taunton, the Wife of Hugh Edward Adair, 
Fsq., M.P., of a son, 
On the 23d, in Royal Crescent, Bath, the Hon. Lady Abercromby, 


of a son. 


of Birkenbog, 


MARRIAGES, 

Oh the Ist December, at Auckland, Alexander, youngest son of the Right Ion. 
Sir George Clerk, Bart., of Penicuik, to Edith, third daughter of Dr. A. Buchanan. 

On the 4th February, at Noorpore, Punjaub, Lieutenant C. W. Nightingale, late 
18th Regiment B.N.I., grandson of the late Sir Edward Nightingale, Bart., 
Martha, second daughter of the late Major James Stainbank Wintield, H.E.1.C.S. 

On the 16th March, at the parish-church of Glasnevin, William O'Connor Morris, 
Esq., barrister-at- law, to Ge oaee Kathleen, eldest daughter of George Lindsay, 
of Gl: xssnevin, Esq., D.L., and the Lady Mary C, Lindsay. 

On the 17th, at Bamford C hapel, Rochdale, Joseph John Armitage, Esq., son of 
Sir Elkanah Armitage, Hope Ilall, Eccles, to Hannah, daughter of John Fenton, 
Esq., Crimble Hall, Rochdale. 

On the 23d, at St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. Stopford Augustus 
Emma Diana, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Wentworth Beaumont, 
Bretton Park, Yorkshire. 


trooke, to 
Esq., of 


DEATHS. 
On the 11th March, at Whitley Abbey, Coventry, the Hon. Caroline Hood, 
widow of Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Wheler aig mt in her 77th year. 
On the 16th, at Alexander Square, Brompton, ¢ ‘apt sin Richard 8. Triseott, R.N., 


of Falmouth. 

On the _— in Holland Place, North Brixton, John Micklem Hanson, Esq. ; 
his 92d yea 

On the 18th, at the Vicarage, Kirk-ElJa, near Hull, the Rev. Joseph Thompson ; 
in his 89th year. 

On the 20th, 
sir Thomas Stapleton, 
Lord Le Despencer. 

On the 20th, in London, at the house of her brother, Lord Saltoun, the Hon. 
Mary Eleanor Fraser, eldest daughter of the late Hon. William Fraser. 

On the 2lst, at Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire, William Wingfield Baker, Esq., 
of Orsett Hall, Essex ; in his 37th year. 

On the 2ist, at Dungannon Park, the Earl of Ranfurly ; in his 71st year. 

On the 22d, at Stockwell, Surrey, Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman of Lon- 
don, Sheriff in 1826, Lord Mayor i in 1833, and for thirty-two years the Representa- 
tive of the Ward of Lime Street; in his 76th year. 


in 


at Grey’s Court, Oxfordshire, Miss Stapleton, daughter of the late 
Bart., of Grey’s Court, Oxfordshire, and sister of the late 








[The Military Gazettes oe March 23 and 26 will appear next week.) 


rade, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 23. 


Bankrupts.—Epwarp Pour, Reading, tea-dealer—Jonx Force, Barking, Essex, 
sail-maker—Tuomas Purrrs Thomas, Crown Court, Threadneedle Street, auc- 
tioneer—Ricuarp WvuLLoy, Wolverhampton, builder—Wrutam Rowext, Newton 
Bushell, Devonshire, saddler—Joun Poynter, Guisbrough, Yorkshire, grocer— 
Tuomas Tayior, Halifax, earthenware-dealer—Jonn Tucmas Rowr, Liverpool, 
merchant— Ricnarp We Ls, Blackburn, tea-dealer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Wi1s0n, Brechin, tinsmith—Davip or Tome, Forres, 
inn-keeper— ANDERSON, Clatt, Aberdeenshire, farmer—BLakey and Hopes, Dun- 
dee, flax-spinners—A. and H. i. SuTnERLAND, Lybster, Caithness-shire, merchants 
—Ronerrs and Son, Galas facturers —Gunnino, Greenock, solicitor 
~—Warr, Glasgow, pane ee eo eg Perthshire, cattle -deale r—M* Ewan, 
Blackford, wright—O*Connor, Inverury, Aberdeenshire, Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 26, 





to | 








ts.—Tuomas Warts, Little Moorfields, callenderer—Tuomas WiLLomar | 


Bankrup 
Hunt, High Street, Whitechapel, grocer—Joun Lonep: ALx, South Stockton, York- 
shire, timber-merchant —Joun Homes, Elland, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer— 
James Wirsun and Corin M‘Caiman, Liverpool, ship-chandlers—WiLL1AM Co- 
ventry Oak and Cnaries Hastines Sxow, landford Forum, bankers—Davip 
Watrer JENKINS, Sedgley, iron-founder—HENRY Brapevry, butcher, Tunstall— 
Groree Savace and Joun Lees, Mansfield, Nottingham, bleachers—Joun Crox- 
suaw and WILLIAM Cronsnaw, Edenfield, Lancashire, manufacturers—GroncE 
Ciark, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, builder—Samvet Fisner, Stamford, veterinary- 
surgeon—EpWAaRD Lewis and Jossru Lewis, High Street, Marylebone, grocers— 
Jonn Dares and Bexsamin Dares, George Street, Westminster, builders— Jona- 
THAN Owens and Co. Wrexham, Denbighs tire, fellmongers—W1L11AM ScHOLEFIELD 
Brooks, Crosland Moor, Yorkshire, woollen-merchant—Josrru Green, Prestbury, 
Cheshire, stone-merchant. 

Scotch ‘Sequestrations.—Av pstey, Glasgow, merchant—Henprrson, Milnathort, 
Kinross-shire, manufacturer. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 































Saturd .| Monday. Tuesday. | Wednes.; Thurs, | Friday. 
x Cent Consols .., 96 96 97 7 97 7, 
Ditto for Account .... %6 4 974 | if ort 
Cents Reduced . shut _— — -— -— -—- 
New 3 per Cents ..... shut -- —_ _ -_ —_— 
Long Annuities shut -— —_— = o_o aun 
Aunuities 1885 ......... shut _ _ —_— —_— -— 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent .. shut —_ -- —_— -— -—— 
India Stock, 10j perCent ..... shut -- os oa -- — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem 39 pm 39 | 40 38 | 36 36 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 . -- 101} | «1005 lol 100 —- 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent , — |23pm.i 2% %® | — | — 





| 





FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







































































Austrian .........sceeees Sp.ct.)} — French ....ecseececeees 
Belgian 44— | 100) Mexican . 
Ditto ... a — = -— Peruvian . 
Brazilian ..... 5 .y Portuguese 1853 
Buenos Ayres tt — Russian .....-. 
Chilian ....... t— 1064 Sardinian 
— oe t— Spanish ........+. 
3 -—— Ditto New Deferred . 
— | 65) Ditto Passive 
_ et 100) | Turkish... .. 
— | 69f. 37 jc. ' Venezuela......... 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwayve— Bankxs— 
Bristol and Exeter......... vee 90} Australasian .........0.0+0¢ =a | 
Caledonian,........ -++|/ 87Zexd British North American. . -| 58 
Chester and Holyhead . — CRY ..cvccccccccccecccece 59 
Eastern Counties....... ‘ 563 Colonial . “ 263 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 62g ex d. Commerci of London . _— 
Glasgow and South-Western . —_— Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chita. ! ii 
Great Northern ............++5+ 103 London .......eeeeeeeeeeeee 474 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 9s) London and County | = 
Great Western. .........scee00 Sey London Chrtd. Buk. of Australia) Is 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 89 London Joint Stock........++++ | sof 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... 1 = London and Westminster ° 45 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 106 National Bank ‘| _ 
London and Blackwall... 7 “a National Provincial ° 76 
London and North-West } 95} New South Wale ‘| —_— 
London and South-Western. | 923 Oriental ..... R 38} 
Manchester, Shefficld,& Linc oln. 3h} Provincial of Ir «| 62 
96) South Australia..... -| 30 
_ | Union of Australia ‘ 46 
North B |} Uv — of London. «| 2 
North-Eastern—Berwick. . ‘| O12 | Umit... cn wcccecccccces = 
North-Eastern—York ......... ! 7AQ Ww ~ ae Bank of London....... 30} 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 304 Docks— | 
Scottish Central .......0+..6.. —_ East and West India ........... | 119} 
Scottish Midland. London ....+.+++ ° 104 
South Easte rm and Dover 694 St. Katherine 96 
S -— Victoria ... 994 
lle 
19} 25) 
Grand Trunk of Canada ll 48} 
Great Indian Peninsular .,,., 213 } ——_ 
Great Western of Canada ..., 193 | ala lj 
Paris and Lyons ............. 354 | Electric Te i ray munis we § 
Mines— | General Steam...... 
Australian . ie | National Discount. 
Brazilian Impe —— | London Discount......... | 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 14 | Peninsula d Oriental Steam, 





Royal Me ’ 
South Australian 
RANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Wednesday the 24th day of March 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Cobre Copper ‘ 
Rhymney Trom......ceeeeeeeeee ‘ 














Notes issued .....0ee005 eeeces £32,320,730 Gover mont Debt.....ccceres £11,015, 100 
| Other curitios....... . 3,459,908 
Gold Coin and Bullion, 17,845,730 

Silver Bullion.....6.eeeeeeees - 











| 
| £32,320,750 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital....... ooo LM, Government Securities (inclu- 
er tre a 3 ding Dead Weight Annuity). - 901,993 
Public Deposits* 7,69 Other Securities. .......00ees 6,80 
Other Deposits 13, NOtes ...ccccsccccccecs ry 013,705 
Seven Days and other Mills... Gold and Silver Coin ,......++ 848, oes 





£40, £40,609, 687 
* Including Exchequer, Saving Bauks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 











BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
as : a : 7 . | Copper, Brit. Cs oo. 000 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 e 7 eg Welsh Bars... 0 0 710 0 
Mexican Dollars ....... © 411% | Lead, British Pig... 2510 0.. 0 0 6 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... - © 5 1% | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 26 

8. s. ' e. ‘ 
Wheat, R. 0. Oto rs Fine ...... 47 to 50 Fine...... Indian Corn. 34 to 36 
WENO caccce o— 0 Foreign,R. 36—47 Peas, Hog | Oats, Feed... 23—26 
Red, New. 38 — 40 | White F. 52 Maple .... | Vine .... 26--28 
Fine eevee 41—44 > White .... 38—42 Poland . . 25—28 
White Old o— 0 Boe Fine... 28 — 29 
Fine...... 0— 0 Maiting nit Ticks 31—39 | Potato.... 27-29 
New . 43—47 | Malt, Ord... 57 —62 Harrow... 39—45 Fine .... 29—30 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the We : ees March 20. 


{ SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
| Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 














Wheat..... 45s. Ry Sls. 9d, . 45s, 3d, | Rye . + 32s nae 
Barley ..... 36 > Beans . 37 «1 | 4 Beans 3s 3 
Oats ....... 230 «(4 POSS cccccse 4. 60 0 Peas..... +» 4 10 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town -made per sack og to 4és. | Butter—Pest Fresh, 15s. Od. per doz. 
Seconds .... —39 | Carlow, 0/. 0s, to 01. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 3 — Bacon, Irish ........+++ perewt. 528. — 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 31 | Cheese, Che 72- 
American ....... barrel 20 — 26 Derby, pale _- 
Canadiau 21 — 26 | Hams, ME hapsasiiniedat = 
Bread, 5}d. to 7 a the 4ib. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4 éd. to 6s. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewWGAte ano LEaDENHALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or CaTrie at THE 





















| 
d. sd s s. d. ad ad. | CATILE-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 Oto3 6Gto310 .... 3 4to4 Otod 6 Monday. Friday. 

Mutton 3 O0—3 6—4 2 .... 4 4—410—5 2! Beasts.. 3,912 ..... 1,000 

Veal 32—310—4 6 .... 4 4—410—5 2 | Sheep. 117/940 3... 2,060 

Pork... 3 @6—3 8—4 2 .... 3 6—310—4 2 | Calves., 56 nce 49 

Lamb. © 0-0 0-0 - 0 0—0 0-0 0 | Pigs... B10 ..s0e 235 

* To sink the offal, per rsl 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets 6s. to 70s. | Down Tegs ........++. per lb. 15d. to 1éjd, 

Mid and East Kent ditt — 120 | Half-bred Wethers eee -Li- i 

Sussex ditto.......0+++ — 62 | Leicester Fleeces 13 — M 

Farnham ditto ........0s0+. 0 — oO | Combing Skins........... wo — 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wurrrcnarec. ComMBERLAND 

Hay, Good .......-+. 68s. 7 65s. to 86s. 84s. to 88s. 

Inferior . ° -» 50 66 = 72 6 — 76 
New..... 0 o=— 0 o=— 06 
Clover........ 85 909 — 105 9% — 100 
Wheat Straw.. 26 2 =— 3 30 — 3 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od.to 25.10d.{ Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 10d. te 5a. Ode 
Congoun, fine .....+.005. 1 10 —2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 7 13 4 
Pckoe, flowery .. 3 0-46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 5 — © 8% 

In bond—Duty Ts. ‘od. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 39 0 — 40 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 68s. Od. to 80s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 © — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ........ 52s. Od. to 54s. Od.| Tallow = o c.. oe ewt. 4 ¢6—- v0 6 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 73s. 0d. to 90s. 0d.) j= TOWN ......ecceee ¢~—-eo 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina. 20s. 0d. to 24s. Od.| Rape oil, ‘Enel refined ‘ o—43 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27+. 64¢. o—39 6 

West India Molasses .... 14s. 6d. to 18s. Od. | Linseed on” pecoeees ° 29 3—- 00 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil . ~-399 0 —42 6 

Kent and Essex ae. 1408. tol70s. | Palm O11 .......0-.eeceeee 37 @ -= 39 6 

00 —120 Linseed Oil-cake, perton. 200 0 —205 © 
York Bh ca -.160 —180 Coals, Hetton «....... owe l6 6 — 0 6 
Bootch 4, serseverscceseeersl30 —160 Tees cscceccecseeee 16 6 — © @ 
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r > row 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and 
the Public, are most respectfully informned that the New 
Theatre WILL OPEN on Sarto apay, May 15 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 
Royal Italian Opera, March 24, 1858. 


TRPwee Garon . 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittiam Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasetu Lazensy.—6 —6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 














TY B. GOUGH will deliver ORATIONS 


eFe in Exeter Hall, on Goop Farpay, Arnit 2d, and Eas 
rer Turspay, Arrit 6th. Doors open on Good Friday at 
Six, Chair taken at Seven o'clock, and on Easter Tuesday at 
Seven, Chair taken at Eight o "clock. Tickets for the Body 
of the by 6d.; Central Seats or Platform, ls. each; to be 
had at the Office, 337, Strand. 


I AKLUYT SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 

GENERAL MEETING of this Society WILL BE 
HELD at Four o'clock on Tavrspay, the Ist of Arnit, at 37, 
Great Queen Street, ya . a7 t lds. 


ONDON SURANCE- 

In tS 1720. 

FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrictr—No. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
West Exp Orrice—No. 7, Pall Mall. 

Saml. Gregson, Esq. M.P. Governor. 
John Aluers Arbuthnot, Esq. Sub-Governor 
John Alexr. Hankey, Esq. Deputy. Governor. 


LIFE DEP ARTMENT. 
“ DAYS OF GRACE.’ 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on lives for a 
riod exceeding One Hundred and Thirty Years, and con 
tinues the practice it has invariably adopted, of considering 
Policies not to be invalidated by the death of the party 
whose life is assured within the Thirty Days’ Grace, pro- 
vided the premiums be paid at any time before the expira- 

tion of such thirty days. 
JOHN L AU RENCE, 


MES [ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided: 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 
U niforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liveries. 

No. 142 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Cloth. 

No. 144 contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll have secured widespread confi 
dence. 

The Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 41, WARWICK STREET 

The City Dépot is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL. 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


. 

SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental! Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—-44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE 











Secretary. 





FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnxerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


s\Ar +r 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEE TH. a= 
tf Mr. HOWARD, SURGE Fleet 
Strect, has introduced an DESC RIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TE without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method docs not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth = at 
are loose, and is guarantced to restore articulati 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


yr . + : 
GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
4 favouiable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost unportance to every individual, both as regarus 
the general health by the proper mastic 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet 1 
the various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLA 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands u 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care 
unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
ved, and, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetuaess and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cawrion.—The 
words ** ROWLAND'S ODONTO" are on the label, and“ A. 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern- 
ment oe sold by them and by Chemis*s and P'« rfumers rs 


ES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


\ THITE’S MOC -MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
he the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 

7 during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
ircumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer 
MR. WHITE, 238, PICCADILI 
+, + > 

Kl: ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE -CAPS, 

&e. for ¥ ARIC OSE VEINS, ond all cases of WE. AK. 
NESS and SWELLUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are p»rous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on tike an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
Postave 6a 
JOHN WHITER, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 


. ry r me 
JAPID RECOVERY.—HOLLOWAY’'S 
PILLS and OINTMENT.—About twelve months since, 
Mr. Holme, Woodside, Horsforth, was seized by a serious 
prostrating weakness; six months afterwards, an eruption 
took place in his leg. He immediately placed himself under 
the treatment of the most eminent men in Liverpool and 
Menchester; but, to use his own words, “ gradually got 
worse, and was prevented following any employment during 
the whole time He removed to Horsforth ; a friend there 
induced him to try the effect of Holloway’s medicines. He 
purchased them; followed the instructions, and was cured 
ina few weeks. He wishes Mr. Hollings, druggist, to make 
his case known. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world, and at Professor Hottow ay's Establishment, 244, 
Strand London. 
















































SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barzrpsxeacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm ere on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } p 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery a py 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's 8. 





\LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 


NIGHT LAMPS.—Tin at 's.; Lacquered or Bronzed 
Is. ‘ea each —For burning the New Patent Pyramid Night 
Lights. The most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. Sold by all Grocers and Lamp dealers; and 
wholesale by 8. Cranks, 55, Albany Strect, Regent's Park, 
and by Pa.mer and Co. Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


> . +r > 
| EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of cvery description of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well 
as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bed- 
ding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bed- 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 


Court Road, W 
E MIG RAT ION AND OUTFITS.— 
4 EMIGRANTS to AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, CANADA, &c. can be 
supplied with every information, from the most reliable 
sources, by 8S. W. SILVER and Co. EMIGRATION OUT- 
FITTERS, 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Street, (opposite the Lon- 
don Tavern. ) PASS AGES to any of the Colonies can be se 
cured through § W. SILVER and Co. Apply personally or 
by post at the above address, where the latest information 
from the Colonies is gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit 


obtained. 
> as + + > 

VENDERS, , STOVES, AND FIRE- 

IRONS. —Bay ers of the above = requested, before fi- 

nally dec iding, to visit WILLIAM 8. LURTON’S SHOW- 
They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
RANGES, FIRE-1RONS, and GENERAL IRON 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 4/. lds. to 13/. 13s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- 
mentsand two sects of bars, 5/. 5s. to 337. 10s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. '2s Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 
1l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 181. ; 
Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. The BURTON and 
all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 

Illustrated Catalogues se: — (pe . post) free 

39, OXFORD STREET, la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4,5, and 6,P = unis 8 PLACE 




















WAYSIDE PIC TURES. BY ROBE = BEL ey 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt 
\ TAY SIDE PICTURES, T HROUGH 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, BEL GIUM, and UP 
THE RHINE. By Ro»err Brit. With numerous 
Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

This work is essential to any tourist or pleasure- 
seeker, as it describes with peculiar interest the places 
of importance in France, Holland, Belgium, and Up 
the Rhine. 

London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 

Street. 
BUTLER’S SCHOOL ao APHY AND 
AT 


AS 








New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and 
corrected to the present time, and Edited by the 
Author’s son, the Rev. Tuomas Burier, Rector of 


Langar. 

] ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, corrected 
to the Present Time. Post Svo. price 4s.cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 
tirely New Edition, corrected from the 
thorities. Post Svo. price 4s. cloth. 

The ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 
1 vol. price 7s. 6¢. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY : enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps: 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo. price I2s, half- 
bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the ** Modern Atlas.” Royal 8vo. price 
4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY: enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured Maps; 
with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s, half- 
bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR 
GEOGRAPHY : comprising 
selected from the ** Ancient Atlas.” 
4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: enlarged to Pifty- 
two — coloured Maps; with Two Indexes. 
24s. half-bound. 

: GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, 
or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern, 
Oblong 4to. price 4s, each set ; or 7s. 6d. together, 

_l ondon: Lone MAN, Brow Ny and Co 0. 


an en- 
best au- 


ATLAS of ANCIENT 
Ten full-coloured Maps, 
Royal Svo. price 








JOURNAL 
SCIENCE, and 





qu HAMBERS?S- 
of POPULAR LITERATURE, 





ARTS, Part LI.—Mancn 185s, 
CONTENTS: 
Page. | Page. 

Going out to Play. . 145 | The Wild White Man ... 177 
Shelley and his W ritings 148 | Long Ball Practice 180 
Ogeola. Ky Capt. Mayne Proceedings in Break- 

Keid. C shape XXXIV neckshire .. 182 

—XXXVI. , . 151 | Northern Supe rstitions. 155 
Births, De aths, and Mar | Ogeola: a Romance. Chap 

riages .... cocve BEB ters XL.—XLIIT -. 188 
My Thicf .....cccccccoss 157 | Poem—At Helton, ,Lin- 
Mineral Waters . 159 colnshire . cosccess 193 
Poetry and Miscellanea... 160 | Mrs. B.'s Alarms ........ 193 
Popular Paradoxes ... 161 | A Struggle for Life and 
Catalogue of the Lrish Recognition.—A Sketch 

Academy Museum .... 163 of Literary History... 196 
John Bull's Dinner at Young Bengal ......... lyo 

Ning-Po... 166 | Dipsomania .. cccoe OU 
English Hearts ind Hands 169 Ogeola : a Romance “Chap 
Ogecola Romance | ters XLIV.—XLVI 202 


a 
Chapters AXAVIL — |The Month: Science and 
XXXIX } 


179 Arts .... 206 
Birds as Observed by Me 175 Poetry and. Miscellanea 208 
Poem — Looking East... 176 


W. and R, Cuampers, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 








(QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVI, 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 
8th ApriL. 
__50, Albemarle Street, London, March 29, 1858. 


EN BUR Ga REVIEW, 
No. CCXVIII. Aram 1858.—ADV ERTISE- 
MENTS intended for —+— are es to be 
forwarded to the Publish . DVER- 
TISEMENTS and BILL 3 cannot be , later 
than Sarurpay, Aprit | 
London: Loxoman and Co. 








NEW 
SERIES. No. XXVI. Apnri 1858. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
The Religion of Positivism. 
Recollections of Shelley and Byron, 
China: Past and Present. 
Party Government. 
The Boscobel Tracts. 
Our Relation to the Princes of India. 
Medical Reform. 
Organization of the War Department. 
ConTemporary Literature: } 1. Theology and Phi- 
losophy —} 2. Politics, Sociology, and Education— 
¢ 3. Science—} 4. History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels—} 5, Belles Lettres and Art 
Joun Cnarman, 8, King W itliam Street, Strand. 


RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, LIV. —_ _ = be published Arrit 1. 


\ ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


§ emo e een 





1. Froude’s History 2 of f England. 
2. Gustave Planche—French Fine Art Criticism. 
3. Credit—Currency and Banking. 
4. The Moral Discipline of Children, 
5. Professor Powell’s Christianity without Juda- 
ism, (neriffe . 

6. Residence above the Clouds—The Peak of Te- 
7. Horace , Walpole. 
8. Cowper's Analecta Nicena. 
9. Commerce with India: Past and Present. 

10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 

and Simpxkin and Co, Stationers’ Hall C Court. 


PrEASEE'S MAGAZINE, for Apri. 
1858, price 2s. 6¢. Cowrams : 

The Influence of Women on | Squire Bolton's Transgres- 
the Progress of Knowledge sion. By the Author of 
By Henry Thomas Buckle “ Meg of Elibank.” Chaps 

My Winter Garden. By a I.—lIll 
Minute Philosopher. Mortality in the Army: its 

Guidici’s History of Italian age and Remedies. By 
Literature. Dr. Guy. 

The Rambles of a Natural- Chappelle and Bachaumont 
ist. By the Author of “ Head 

An Anglo-Indian View ofthe ] long Hall 
Indian Crisis. The Second | The New Ministry. 

Part. 
London: Jou W. Parker and Son, West Strand, — 
rrit. Number of t 


7 NGL ISH WOMAN’S "JOU RNAL. 
4, Price ls. Conrents: Florence Nightingale and 
the British Soldier—Elizabeth Blackwell—More than 
Fifty Years Ago—My Great Aunt Polly's Elopement 
—Iilustrations of Every Day Life—Two Graves: a 
Poem — Notices of Books —Open C ouncil—Passing 
Events. 
Published at the Office of the Englishwoman’s Jour- 
nal Company (Limited), Ifa Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.; and for the Company by Pirer, STxPHEN- 


son, and Spencer, Paternoster Row. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s, 6¢.—Conrents for Arrit., No, CCXLVI. 
The Derby Ministry. 

Rushing Headlong into Marriage. 
The Parting with the Eagles, isid. 
Thornbury. 
Horace Walpole A 
Heireseses. Part I. 

The Death of the Tigress. 

Thanatos Athanatos 

Lady Lester's Smile. By Henry Spicer, Esq. 

The French in Canton, 

Oude and the Defence of Lucknow. 

Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. By Dudley 

Costello. Chaps. XIII. XIV. XV. and XVI. 

London: Ricuanp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


VOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 

MAGAZINE. 

Ilaneison Arnswortn, Esq. 

CCCCXLVIIL, 
(ley. 

By the Author of * Ash- 








By Walter 


iw. By Monkshood, 
1" 


Edited by W. 
Contents for Aru. No. 
The Jesuits in China, 
A Premature Disclosure. 
Wellington in India. 
Monody on the late Viscount Strangford, By W. 
Charles Kent. 
Macknight's Life and Times of Burke. 
A Visit to Iccland in the Summer of 1857. 
William Bushby. 
Life in California. 
A French Exile in the Backwoods. 
Villemain’s “* Chateaubriand.” By Sir Nathaniel 
Retired from Business. 
Chronicles of Jersey. 
The Banks of the Biévre. 
Northern Lights. By Heberden Milford. 
The Palmerston Resignation—The New Ministry 
By Cyrus Redding 
Cnarmays and fiat, 193, Pice adilly. 


4 RT JOURNAL.—THE ENGRAVINGS, 
t from the Royal Pictures, in the ** Art-Journs al” 
for Apri. (price 2s. 6d.) are, ** The Young F aleoner, 
after F. Tayler, and ‘* The Spring-Head,” after Zuc- 
cherelli, The Sculpture plate - * Miss Helen Faucit, 
from the alto-relievo, by J. H. Foley, R.A. Among 
the literary contributions are: ‘ Giovanni Bellini”; 
* British Artists—No. 34, F. W. Hulme,” illustrated : 
“Sir C. Eastlake’ s Address to the Students of the 
Royal Academy”; “* Obituary—T. Campbell”; ** The 
National Inctitation Exhibition "; © Exhibition of the 
al Scottish Academy "; ** Book of the Thames,” by 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, illustrated ; ‘* Tombs of Eng- 
lish Artists—No. 4, W. Hogarth,” by F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A, illustrated ; “* Decorative Art in the South 
Kensington Museum,” illustrated ; “ The Photo- 
graphic Exhibition”; ‘ Picture Selling at Birming- 
ham,” &c.— Virtue and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, Lon- 


don; and all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, in] vol. 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 
ARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 
Hursr and Buacxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marl- 
borough Street. To be had of all Buookse Ne rs. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. post fr 
WEDENBORG’S TRUE CH RISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or Universal Theology of the New 
Church.—London: Swederborg Society, 36, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. 





ny 8vo. “4s. ] post free nel 

WEDENBORG'S CON: IUGAL LOVE 

AND ITS CHASTE DELIGHTS; also Adulter- 

ous Love and its Insane Pleasures.—London : Sweden- 
borg Society, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


Than SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
there ed now no Cheaper yok = — 
y 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. p r 2 
WwW ED E aN BORG’S HEAV PEN AND 
HELL; also the Intermediate State, or World of 
Spirits. A relation of things heard and seen.—London : 
Swedenborg Soc iety, ¢ 36, Bloomsbury Street, Ww C. 


Just published, price 6d. ; Ri 2 
WEDENBORG’S W TINGS “AND 
CATHOLIC TEACHING; ora Voice from the | 
New Church Porch in answer to a series of Articles on 
the Swedenborgians, by the Vicar of Froome Selwood, 
in the ‘“ Old Church Porch.”—London: WILLIAM 
Wurtz, 36, Bloomsbury Street, W.C 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, in feap. cloth, 
ONSOLATIONS ; or Leaves from the 
: of Life. By the Rev. Joun Cummrnc, D.D. 
¥F.R.S (Shortly. 
ready, price 7s. 6a. in post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
HE YEAR NINE; a "Tale of the Tyrol. 
By the Author of “* _ Powell.” With Fron- 
tispiece. 














Reduced: to 2s. a 

UEEN PHILIPPA’ 8 GOLDEN 

BOOKE. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
With Illuminations. 

Now ready, price 2s. in boards, or 4s, cloth gilt, 
BOY s ADVENTURE IN THE 
WILDS OF AUSTRALIA, By Writtam How- 

itt, Author of ** A Boy’s Country Book,” ‘* Visits to 

Remarkable Places,” &c, With Harvey’s Designs. 

New —_—. } 
hird Edition, Imo. cloth, ls. 

VOMAN: HER MISSION AND HER 


LIFE. By Apotrs Moxon, Translated from 


the French by Rey. W. G. Barnerr, 
- 
ppaeners HISTORY. OF GREECE, 
In Easy Lessons. Adapted to Children of from 
Six to Ten Years of Age, By Jura Conner, New 
Edition, with Illus trations. 


i 


Reduced to 5s. oo Bro. 
OUTHERN APRIC ¥ 


and Natural —— of the Country, 
Inhabitants, &e. By the Rev. FRANCIS 
M.A. F.R.G.8, Author of “ Kaffraria. 


F. E. SMEDLEY ©q. 
ARRY- COVERD ALES COURTSHIP, 
and all that Came of it. 2s. 6d. bds.; 3s. Gd. cl. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
FRANK FARLEIGH. 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. cl. 


A with Maps and 


Geography 
Colonies, 
FLemine, 


Re duced to 2s. 6d. 
AFFRARIA AND ITS INHABIT- 
ANTS. Bythe Rev. F, Firmimc, M.A, Second 
Edition, with Cuts, &e, 10. 


2mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
IRDS AND ANIMALS: the Conver- 
sations of Little Herbert and his Mother on 
Ornithology and Zodlogy. By E, E, Wittimenr, 
With Cuts. 
ll. 


New Edition, 800 PP: he = Se strongly bound, or 


ABLES OF SIMPLE ‘INTER EST FOR 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, at Eight dif- 
ferent Rates, from 2) to 5 per cent, and from 1/, to 10/, 


&e. By James Lavrre 
AURIE’S HIGH RATE TABL 


Third Edition, 8vo. « loth, 
12, 
Ss. 
iN 


Teachers, Students, and others, 
Cum™ine, D.D, F.R.S.E. &e. 
I.—OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 
The Books of Samuel and Kings commenced on the 
first day of November 1857, and is continued in 
Monthly Parts, at 4d. each. 
I.—NEW TESTAMENT SERIES. 
The Exposition of Galatians, Ephesians, and Philip- 
pians began January 1, 1858, and is continued in 
Monthly Parts, price 6d. each. 
FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS, price 5s. just published, 


ow publish ing 
RIPTURE. E ADINGS, for Men of 
Business, Families, Missionaries, Sabbath School 
By the Rev. Jons 


This day, Vol. e 
POCALYPTIC: SKETCHES, 


Things 


d that Were. By the Rev. Joan Cunmine, D.D. 
F.R.S.E. A New, Revised, rearranged, and almost 
rewritten Edition, 
Vol. 11. will contain THINGS THAT ARE. 
Vol. 111. ” THINGS THAT WILL BE 
—— TER. 
Preparing for i pe. siete ublication, 


HY W ORD I8 TRUTH. By the Rey, 
Joun Cumuine, D.D. F.R.S.E. 
Loadon: Artuvr Haut, Virrve, = ‘d Co. 
25, Paternoster Row, 





| Schools and Students € 








THE FUTURE OF a 
Just ublished, PZiN ‘ 
O* BE ORGANIZING THE 
By Captain Moorsom, M.I.C.E, 

London: Errinenam Witson, Royal eee: 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA-_ 
ANEMONES and MADREPORES. By P. H. 

Gossr, F.R.S. With Coloured Figures of each Species. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
Fe tb OF INDIA. 
On the Ist of March, Part I. 
Svo. ls. 6d.—Joun Van Voorst, Paternoster Row . 


sewed, 
US: 
Being Th 


is lay is published, 8vo. 3s. 6¢. 
GROUN YD BENEATH 


*hases and Changes 


HE its 


Geological 














Lectures on the Geology of Clapham and the Ne 

' bourhood of London genera! By Joseru Prrst- 
wicn, F.R.S. F.G.8. &c. 

| Joun VAN Voonrst, 1, Paternoster Row, 
This day is published, 1 vo 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


¢ err CATECHISM OF “POSITIV E RE- 
LIGION. ‘Translated from the French of Au- 
guste Comte. By Ricuarp Con M.A, Author 
of ** The Roman Empire of the 
Joun Cuarman, 8, King Willi 
Now in course of Pi 
AMBRIDGE GREEK 
J TEXTS. Carefully Reprints 
tions. 
This series is 






xe. 


am Street, Strand. 








4 ion, 

“AND LATIN 
i from the best Edi- 
ded supply for the use 
ecurate Editions of 
rior in mechanical 
ons now current 
it in form. 

ut the Cambridge 

will be issued at 


inten 





the Classics, which s 
execution to the small Gerinar 
in this country, and more conveni 
The volumes will be well printed : 
University Press, ina lux 
short intervals. 
eady, neat! 








bound in limp cloth, 





ESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F. A, Pauey, 
A.M. Price 3s. 
HORATIUS. ex recensione A, J. Macteans, A.M. 


Price 2s. 6¢. 


Just ready, New Cheap Edition, 2 ey ane post 8yo. 
with Portrait, price 12s. cloth 


IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE, By Jonny Wituam Kaye, 
London: Surrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Ina few days will be “yr in post 8vo. volumes 


HE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE 
By Tuomas JErrerson Hoge, 


SHELLEY. 


= as ae pwAkp Moxon, Dover Street. 
NE [Ww 
Juli 


dren. 


London : 











eer: day, “ _ 6d. 
FRIENDS. By the Author ot 


an and his Playfellows.” A Tale for Chil- 


Joun W. Parker and Sox, W est Stran a 


This day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

YOD’S ACRE; or HISTORICAL No- 

¥ TICES RELATING to CHURCH YARDS. By 

Mrs. Stone, Authoress of the ‘‘ History of the Art of 
Needlework.” 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Stranc 


2 volumes, small 8vo. with Portrait, 


1. 
lis. 





“This day, 


eee AND REMAINS OF THE 
4 LATE REVEREND ROBERT ALFRED 


VAUGHAN. Edited, with a Memoir, by the Rey. 


| Rozert Vavenan, D.D 


of | 


| Sel 


EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Patey, A.M. Vol. f. 
[in the Press. | 
HERODOTUS, ex recensione J. W. Buakesiey,8.T.B. 


(Jn the Press 
W. Dowxarpson, 

(In the Press. 
1 Co, ; London: 
and Da.py. 
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4 By the Rev. James Warre, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Spectate 
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rning incidents—in ¢ ach century, and shown their 
received bearing as well on their own age as on — 
progress of the world. Vigorously and briefly, ofte 
bya single touch, has he marked the traits of Yeading 
when needful, he touches slightly their biogra- 
phical career. The state of the country and of society, 
and learning, and more than all of the modes ot 
living, are graphically sketched, and upon the whole 
with more fulness than any other division.” 
Globe. 
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chaff, and of rejecting the useless rubbish, whi 
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Christian Centuries an invaluable manual alike to the 
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British Standard, 
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WittiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 
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LORD DUFFERIN—LETTERS FROM 
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